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“The ‘Safe Studies’ are those to which it is 
impossible for any human creature to raise the 
smallest objection on any ground whatever, and 
they are about four times as long as the ‘Stones of 
Stumbling.’ These stumbling-blocks may possibly 
at some period or other have given scandal to a 
part of the population by no means likely to read 
them; but in these days the public have swallowed 
so many camels that we do not think Mr. Tolle- 
mache’s gnats would even make any considerable 
portion of them cough...... We pro to make 
some observations on the most important of these 
charming essays. They are all singularly weil 
worth reading, and may be described as the works 
of a most ingenious, accomplished, and cultivated 
man of leisure, who writes in order to fix recollec- 
tions and systematize speculations which interest 
him, and not for the purpose of advocating parti- 
cular views in the spirit of a partisan or propa- 
gandist..... The only likelihood of Charles Austin 
being remembered at all lies in the chance of the 
survival of the touching and striking account given 
of him 
appreciative pupil."—The late Mr. Justice Fitz- 
Tames Sternen in the St, James's Gazette, 


by his accomplished, grateful, and most | met,’ 


**One of the most stimulating writers of the 
day, especially in the sketch- portraits of the 
people who have influenced him. His essay on 
Mark Pattison is not likely to be forgotten by any 
Oxford man, or, indeed, by any student of modern 
letters who has chanced to read it, and it is safe to 
foretell that the same will be the case with the 
‘Personal Memoir’ in which he has enshrined his 
recollections of the late Master of Palliol.” 

Times, October 25, 1895, 


“It will not be surprising to any clear-minded 
reader of this and its companion essays that, in 
Pattison’s final letter to his friend from Oxford, he 
should have finished it with the following words: 
‘For my part, I cannot expect ever to see you 
again, and I must be content with here recording 
my experience that your conversation was to me 


|more stimulating than that of any man I ever 


These essays must have a striking resem 
blance to that conversation.—Literary World, 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘THEALMA AND 
CLEARCHUS.’ 

In 1683 there was published under the auspices 
of Izaak Walton a slender octavo with the title 
** Thealma and Clearchus. A Pastoral History in 
smooth and easie Verse. Written long since by 
Jobn Chalkhill, Esq., an Acquaintant and Friend 
of Edmund Spencer.” Walton, in his preface, 
dated 7 May, 1678, informs us that the author 
‘* was in his time a man generally known, and as 
well beloved ; for he was humble and obliging in 
his behaviour, a gentleman, a scholar.” At the 
end of the volame he says that death prevented 
Chalkbill from completing the poem, “ and I hope,” 
he quaintly adds, “the reader will be sorry.” 
Thirty years before the publication of ‘ Thealma 
and Clearchus,’ Walton, in bis ‘Compleat Angler,’ 
printed two songs, signed ‘‘To Chalkhill.” It may 
thus be reasonably inferred that Chalkhill held 
some office which would have made him “ generally 
known,” that he died after a brief illness, and that 
his manuscripts were placed in Walton’s hands 
through his becoming connected with the family. 

In two admirable letters in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1860 (vol. viii, New Series, pp. 278, 
388), Mr. F. Somner Merryweather was the first 
to point out that the poet might be identical with 
Ion Chalkhill, who held the responsible office of 
coroner for Middlesex (1592), and thus would 


answer to Walton’s description of him as ‘‘a man 
generally known,” Ion Chalkhill was likewise an 
attorney, practising in the parish of St. Sepulchre, 
London, and one of the receivers of the first fruits 
of the bishopric of Chichester (‘State Papers, 
Domestic,’ Addenda, 1594-8, vol. xxxiii. f. 227). 
When, in 1608, the will of his sister-in-law, Mrs, 
Sara Venables, was disputed by her relatives, and 
recourse bad to the Exchequer Chamber, Ion 
Chalkhill was chosen by the Attorney-General 
solicitor to the family, as we learn from documents 
in his singularly beautiful handwriting in the Re- 
cord Office (‘State Papers, Domestic,’ vol. xxxvii., 
No. 113, i. to vii.); and from this circumstance we 
have a further assurance that he moved in good 
society and was ‘‘a scholar, a gentleman, and a 
man well known.” It may here be noted that 
learned calendarists of State Papers, to say 
nothing of printers, have persisted in regarding 
Ion as a variant of John and even Jonas, 

Ton Chalkhill was living in 1606 at Kingsbury, 
Middlesex, but he subsequently removed to 
Northall, in the same county. One of his brothers- 
in-law was Michael Gardiner, rector of Greenford 
Magna. On 17 Aug., 1615, he made his will as of 
Northall in the Countie of Middx., gentleman, 
beyng sicke in bodye,” and it was proved eleven 
days later (P.C.C. 78, Rudd). By his wife Martha, 
daughter of Thomas Browne, Citizen and Merchant 
Taylor of London, and great-aunt, it would seem, 
to Jobn Browne, Clerk of the Parliaments, 1640-8, 
Ton Chalkbill had two sons, John and Ion, and 
three daughters, Mary (Mre, Wakefield), Martha, 
and Margaret, to whom he was enabled to leave 
1301. apiece. I would here suggest that the eldest 
son might well be identical with the John Chalkbill 
who was buried in Winchester Cathedral in May, 
1679, at the age of eighty. He was under twenty- 
five at his father’s death in 1615, and his will was 
not proved at London. The second son, Ion, was 
absent in foreign parts in 1620, and he died abroad 
in 1622, a bachelor (Ad. Act Book, P.C.C., 1619- 
1622, f. 212), 

Mrs. Chalkhill died in the parish of St. Alphege, 
London, in 1620 (Probate Act Book, P.C.C., 1620; 
will in P.C.C. 115, Soame). Between that date 
and 1633 her daughter Martha became the second 
wife of Thomas Ken, of Furnival’s Inn, attorney 
in the Court of Common Pleas, and their two sons 
were respectively baptized John and Ion (‘ Visita- 
tion of London,’ 1633-5, Harl. Soc., xvii. 27). 
About 1646 Martha's step-daughter, Anne Ken, 
married as his second wife Izaak Walton, and 
through this connexion Walton would have had 
access to Ion Chalkhill’s manuscript poems. 

Ion Chalkhill bad cousins, substantial yeomen, 
seated at Fulham. Of these William Chalkhill 
mentions him in his will, dated 14 Dec., 1606, 
which was drawn up by some ecrivener, as ‘‘ my 


cozen John Chalkhill of Kingsbury” (P.0.0. 2, 
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Hudleston). William bad a brother, Ion Chalk- 
hill, who died in 1619 intestate (Act Book, 1619-26, 
Commissary Court of London, f. 18). Neither, as 
may be seen from William’s will, was able to write. 
I merely mention the cousins to show that there 
was # second contemporaneous Ion Chalkbill, but 
illiterate. This branch of the family severed their 
connexion with Fulbam in 1666, when William 
Chalkbill, son of the yeoman of that name, con- 
veyed the manor-house and farm of Butterwick to 
Robert Moyle (Lysons, ‘ Environs of London,’ ii. 
405). He appears to have migrated to Croydon, 
where he died in 1679 (will in P.C.C. 81, King). 
It is interesting to note that the poet William 
Browne, of Tavistock, must have been acquainted 
with Ion Chalkbill. He was intimate with his 
nepbew Thomas Gardiner (afterwards Recorder of 
London and a knight), and with his brother-in-law 
John Browne, Citizen and Merchant Taylor of Lon- 
don ; indeed, he celebrated the charities of the 
Jatter’s partner Richard Fishbourne in an “ epiced.” 
Gorpon Goopwis, 


A CONTESTED ELECTION IN 1715. 


A contemporary description of a contest at the 
first general election under the Hanoverian dynasty 
can scarcely fail to be of interest to the student of 
both our history and our manners, Such a descrip- 
tion is included among the documents in the MS. 
account of the borough of Launceston, written by 
John Anstis, Garter King of Arms, in the earliest 
years of George I., while member for that town ; 
and it is of the more value because it contains a 
personal reminiscence of a curious occurrence at 
the general election which followed the dissolution 
of the Pensionary Parliament in 1679, while it 
gives the figures polled at Launceston in 1715, 
which have never previously been published. For 
the ensuing copy I am indebted to Dr, Young, 
the Keeper of the Hunterian Library in Glasgow 
University, in which the Anstis MS. now is : — 


Launceston 22* of ffebruary 1714 [1715 N.8 }. 

S",—I understand by @ letter which my wife bad 
from you last weeke y' you want to be further informed 
of y* proceedings before our late Election, at it, and 
what our antient usage hath bin in Electing, time out 
of mind, which is as follows, On Thurday ye Rejoycing 
day being 8 dayes before our Election day, came our 
Worthy Knight to our Town who was recd by ye 2 
Bowdens and about 18 others with great acclamations 
which were prevaild on under a promis of 20 guineas 
& 20 Moyders a man, a Strong temptation to such fel- 
lows which I am sure laying a Side 5 or 6 all ye rest 
sre not worth five pounds. wee never discouerd any 
thing of ye designe of it till wee saw him and y* he was 
Courting of y* free men. for in truth Mr. Pyper & I 
thought thare was as great a barmony betwixt us and 
Bowdon as ever thare was since we knew each other, 
both Bowdons were at both your entertainments and 
drank your Healths uery heartily with al! ye rest & when 
wee recd My Ld Lansdowns letter with yours, wee sum- 
mond ye ffree Purgesses to meet us at ye Town Hall 


where they all appeard and after ye letters were read, 
they all huezaed & cried out Anstis & Hearle, but now 
they have bad memories & pretend to forgett it, parti- 
cularly 3 of ye Inkeepers had 40° each spent at their 
houses which were now against ue, The Knight ye day 
after he came to town uisited euery ffree mun except M* 
Pyper and my selfe which he thougt was not worth his 
while, he offerd to doe great wonders for ye Corporation 
as particularly to preserue ye assizes for ever, to some he 
promised 20 guineas to others 20 Moyders and to one 
person a maintenance as long as he liued, I baue been 
told be hath bin uery good in promising but neuer in per- 
forming. On Saterday he went into ye West where wee 
suppoed he had an Interuew with M*' B—n where they 
agreed to sett up Statham with ye Knight which was 
accordingly done, Exactly at ye day and time prefixed wee 
mett at ye Town Hallin order to proceed to an Electicn 
and just as wee were seated ye Knight came with bis 
company, and after a little time Mr Mayor declard to ye 
free men y* he had recd the King's Writt to elect two 
Burgesses to sett in Parliament, whereon Mr Hearle 
offerd him selue as being recommended by our Recorder, 
after which Sir Nicho: Mories proposed you as recom- 
mended by ye same, ye Knight stood up & desired ye 
Mayor Yt he might have lcaue to speake a few words to 

¢ ffremen which ye Mayor granted. then he directed 

is discourse to them and told them be was come to 
restore them their antient priveledges and to putt them 
in a way yt they ehould neuer for ye future be governed 
by an arbitrary power, as they baue bin for many years 
past under ye Gouernment, which wee patiently took to 
ey any difference that might arise, which they would 

e glad of, and then he proposed him selfe & Statham or 
as some of their friends calld him Satan before wee 
went to a poll one Braddon an honest man who en- 
devoured to make it appeare yt ze Karle of Essex did not 
cut his own throat stood up as Councell for ye Knight as 
he pretended, but ye Knight denies it, with ye Copy of 
ye Charter in bis band as he eaid it was & would faine 
insinuate yt noe person could be eworne a freeman 
within our town but such as liued within it, but his 
foolish bolt was soon shott, be did ye Knight more burt 
then good for he told ye Mayor he was oblidged to make 
ye returne where ye majority fell, whether they were 
inhabitants or out Votes, which made ye Knight angry, 
The Poll being ended it stood thua: You bad 86 In- 
habitants & 30 out Votes 4 of which they allowed to be 
good they being sworne when they liued in Towne, which 
makes your number in all 66. Mr Hearle 34 Inhabitants 
and 28 out votes 4 of which they allowed to be good 
being sworne when they were Inhabitants in all 62. the 
Knight bad 23 Inhabitants & 5 out votes in all 28. Stat- 
bam 21 Inhabitants 4 out votes in all 25. Yoo hauing 
soe great a majority I should think noe person but one 
that liued some years neare Mooreffields would goe 
through with such a foolish petition. After proclamation 
was made whether thare was any free man present yt 
had not bin pold he should come forth & vote, but noe 
person appearing Mr Mayor declared you & Mr Hearle 
duly Elected afterwards ye K' turnes to Mr Hearle & 
wished him with Mr Anstis much joy and told him he 
was now uery sensible he had fairly lost it and yt he 
would give them noe farther trouble, he was sure they 
would continue Burgesses for ye town during life, and 
now they would know their ffriends from their foes, 
But now ye worthy Kt‘ denies it all though Sir Nicholas 
Morice & 20 others will sweare they bearde him speake 
ye words. A little after ye K' desired Mr Mayor to poll 
some young fellows who had bin apprentices and others 
y' were freemens sons, but ye Muyor told him it was 
impracticable bauing not been sworn freemen & soe with- 
drew. Soe ye K' pold them himselfe Rug Tag & long 
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teale not one in tenn had any pretence to it. Soe yt your 
number must exceed theirs if the apprentices could claim 
it as they pretend. I come now to ye antient method 
of Electing of our Burgesses, which I know as much 
of ss any man living. After ye dissolution of ye long 
parliament which was about 37 years since, ye Candi- 
dates were my L* Lansdowne ffather Jo Coriton who 
was then our Recorder & S* Charles Harbord at y' time 
it was soe warm'y contested y' Mr Granfields votes and 
8 J: Coritons were equall in number, in soe much y* ye 
then Mayor was at « loss which to returne or declare 
which of them was duly elected. Soe he adjourned ye 
poll from friday to Munday following, to see if either 
could gett another vote but none was to be found, but 
Sr Jo: Coriton comming to towne ye Munday an halfe 
hour after ye time appointed ye then Mayor declard Mr 
Granfield duly elected. That Parliament soon ended. 
then thare was another contest as great as ye former & 
uerry few odde in their votes, and likewise a third 
carried on with as much heate asany. Then thare was 
& controversy about 2 years after ye Reuolution betwixt 
Mr Harbord and Mr Manaton. After Harbords death 
thare was a strenuous contest betwixt ye then L* Hyde 
now L* Rochester, & two contests betwixt Mr Cary and 
Mr Clobory which were carried on to as great a hight as 
any of ye former. In euery one of these contests thare 
was vast sums of mony spent thare was neuer in either 
of them any objection made against ye outvotes but 
they were equally complimented with those yt liued 
within ye Towne, nor euer did any other person euer 

retend to giue his vote but what was sworn a free man. 

n truth then illegible) is only this ye 2 Bowdens have 
boasted often yt if ye Kt & Statham baue but 5 votes they 
will be ye setting members, for they haue a Parliament 
y' can doe any thing except making a man a woman or 
&womana man, I have bin told ye said yesame. 


aldermen, town clerk, common council, free bur- 
gesses and other inhabitants of Dunheved, alias 
Launceston,” was presented to the Queen at Ken- 
sington “by the lord Hyde and William Cary 
Esq. their representatives, and the honourable 
George Granville Esq. their recorder,” this—the 
full text of which is in the Post Boy for 5-8 Aug., 
1710—“declaring their detestation of republican 
principles.” A dissolution immediately followed, 
at which Granville was elected for Cornwall to the 
cry of 

Granville and Trevanion as sound as a bell, 

For the Queen, the Church, and Sacheverell. 


His services to the Tory party were rewarded by 
the barony of Lansdowne on 1 Jan., 1712 ; and at 
the general election of the next year he put forth 
all his powers to keep his hold on the county. 
Among the Coke MSS. is a striking letter of 
16 Feb., 1712/3, from a Dr. William Smyth to 
Vice-Chamberlain Coke, one of Lansdowne’s elec- 
toral nominees, indicating in advance certain of 
these exertions, and adding :— 

“TI must acknowledge that I truly love and honour 
my good Lord Lansdowne, for whose good and welfare 
I am not only obliged in duty to pray, as having received 
many favours from his Lordship, and do now stand 
happily related to his Lordship; but because I have 
made this observation to myself, that whenever it went 
well with the Granvilles, it went well with the Church 
of England, but when that illustrious family were ob- 
scured, or had not the smiles of the Court, it was then 


haue much more to communicate to you but | am affraid | the Church laboured under her greatest struggles and 


to putt in writing. If I can serve you, you may com- 
mand Your oblidged humble Serut 
Joun Bewss, 
ffor John Anstis Esq' a member of Parliament at his 
house In Arundell Street London. 

John Bewes, the writer of this letter, was an 
alderman of Launceston, and had been mayor in 
1682, 1688, 1697, 1703, and again in 1710; and 
he was the son of Thomas Bewer, who himself had 
likewise been mayor five times, commencing with 
1663. He may, therefore, be accepted as a com- 

tent authority upon that which he records ; but 
it is to be regretted, in view of his boast of knowing 
as much as any man living of “ ye antient method 
of Electing of our Burgesses,” that he did not give 
further details of the earlier contests, His state- 
ments as to that of 1715 may, however, be 
supplemented and elucidated. The struggle, in 
reality, was between the supporters and the oppo- 
nents of the new dynasty ; and Lord Lansdowne, 
as the chief Tory wire-puller of Cornwall, was 
specially involved in its success. George Granville, 
who had an hereditary connexion with the town 
bis illustrious ancestor of the Civil War period, 

ir Beville Grenville, and his father, Bernard 
Grenville, having both represented it), had been 
appointed by Anne to be its Recorder; and on 
6 Aug., 1710, upon the very eve of the abrupt 
dismissal of the Whig Ministry, an ‘‘ humble 
address of the mayor, recorder, deputy recorder, 


difficulties...... And what could I do less than promote 
my Lord Lansdowne’s interests? for should the Whigs 
ever again get the ascendant, they would insult his 
person, roast the honest clergy, and bring the Church 
into extreme danger.”—Royal Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, Twelfth Report, Appendix, pt. iii. p, 105. 

At the general election of the ensuing autumn 
Lansdowne’s power in Cornwall was practically 
unsbaken, the Post Boy of 17-19 Sept. remarking 
of the elections in that county :— 

“The elections are all over here, and have anewer’d 
fully the Expectation of all Well-wishers to the Estab- 
lish’d Church ; there being (upon a certain Computation) 
Ten Tories chosen to One Whigg.” 

But when the Hanoverian dynasty came in the 
local Whigs made a strong fight against the Lans- 
downe influence, two of their leaders being Sir 
William Pendarves—so frequently referred to by 
Bewes as “the Knight,” who, having previously 
represented Fowey, stood for Launceston—and 
‘*Mr, B——p,” otherwise Hugh Boscawen, who 
had been defeated by Lansdowne for the county in 
1710, and who was now sitting for Penryn. As 
will be seen, however, from Bewes’s account, 
they could not shake the dominating electoral 
power at Launceston; and even though the 
threat to petition was carried out, it came to 
nothing. On 30 March, 1715, Pendarves and 
Charles Statham petitioned the House of Commons 


on the ground that they 
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“ bad a Majority of legal Votes; notwithstanding which, 
Thomas Bennet, Mayor of the said Borough, by illegal 
and unwarrantable Practices, hath returned Edward 
Herle and Joshua [sic] Anetis Esquires"’; 

but eleven months later it was withdrawn (* Com- 
mons Journals,’ vol. xviii. pp. 32, 376). And 
although both Anstis aud bis patron Lansdowne 
were arrested, soon after George I. came to the 
throne, and charged with Jacobitism, they con- 
tinued to have the confidence of the Cornisb, which 
is the less to be wondered at when the relation of 
Hals, the old county hi-torian, is recalled that, 
when one James Paynter, ‘‘ too warmly espousing 
the politics then most popular in Cornwall, took 
an active part in proclaiming King James on the 
death of Queen Anne,” and was indicted for the 
offence at the Launceston Assizes, he was, upon 
acquittal, “ wele»med by bonfire and by ball from 
theuce to the Laud’s End.” 

It is hardly necessary to tell students of our 
literature that both the names most frequently 
in this contribution— Lansdowne and Anstis—have 
for them a special interest. It was the former who 
introduced Pope to Wycherley, and of him we 
have a glimpse in the ‘ Epistle to Arbuthnot,’— 

But why then publish? Granville the polite 
And knowing Walsh would tell me I could write ; 
while Lintot, Pope’s publisher (as quoted by 
Thackeray), told the poet, when the latter expressed 
the hope that Lansdowne would not be brought to 
trial—* my lord being one I bad particular obliga- 
tions to”"—*' By G—, if he is not, I shall lose the 
printing of a very good trial.” And Anstis has not 
only mention by Prior, but Pope, referring to his 
services as Garter, remarked : — 
There other trophies deck the truly brave 
Than such as Anstis casts into the gravo, 
And this tale of their relation with guineas and 
“ moyders” and the petty chicane of party elec- 
tions in corrupt times—now first given to the light 
after a burial of close upon two centuries—gains 
in interest by the contrast thus afforded between 
their poetical descriptions and their political works, 
Atrrep F. Ropstys, 


Crests ann Moyocramsor THe Rorat Navy. 
(See 8" S. xii. 204.)—I now add some more notes 
to what I wrote in ‘N. & Q.’ at the above reference. 

I sometimes wonder that none of the illustrated 
journals have devoted some of their space to an 
article on crests, Thus the crests now or lately 
used by ships bearing the same names as those 
borne in some famous sea-fight might form a fitting 
frame for a picture of some naval hero, or the 
badges and arms of regiments might form a setting 
for a famous general’s portrait. 

I may now add some further bits of sea Latin, 
very different from the language used by Capt. 
Croikshank in ‘ Rosemary. 

H M.S, Vigilant bas the simple motto “ Semper 


vigilans,” round a design of an eighteenth century 
sailor with a spy-glass, 

The arms of the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
with its motto “Fortiter defendit triumphaus,” 
furnish a design for the crest of H.M.S. Newcastle. 

A picture of the sea-bird, with motto ‘* Recte 
vocats,” is the crest of H.M.S. Petrel. 

The well-known gunnery ship H.M.S. Excellent 
has the motto ‘‘ Si vis pacem para bellum,” and 
this encircles Britannia sitting somewhat uneasily 
by a 21-ton gun. 

Among the English mottoes I have seen one for 
H.M.S. Royal Oak, “Old, but firm.” Another 
for the same ship is “ Boscobel.” 

The crest of H.M.S. Briton, which is an ancient 
Briton wielding a large club, with the words 
“ Britons, strike home,” recalls to mind the old 
song bearing that name. Another crest of the 
Briton haz the motto “ Per vias rectas.” 

A connexion between the army and navy is 
maintained by the ships with the names of Blen- 
heim, Agincourt, and Marlborough, 

The Duke of Wellington is commemorated by 
the crest (bearing his profile) of H. M.S. Iron Duke, 
and this ship also has a crest with a picture of the 
too famous statue now at Aldershot. 

The crest of H.M.S. Meeanee, with the motto 
of the Napiers, “ Ready, aye ready,” recalls Sir 
©. Napier’s well-known victory in Scinde. 

H.M.S. Thalia bas a crest with “ Always ready ” 
as a motto. I cannot say if any of the five baronets 
who bave the same motto have any connexion with 
the royal navy. 

H. M.S. Forte has a crest with a punning motto, 
‘* Frappe fort.” 

The Immortalité has a crest of an ironclad with 
underneath ‘‘ Rostrum respice.” 

H.M.S. Raleigh has a motto on crest “Tam 
Marti quam Mercurio.” Another crest has a pic- 
ture of Sir Walter smoking a churchwarden, 

H.M.S. Benbow has a crest of the bust and 
arms of the famous admiral. I gather from the 
Illustrated London News, 18 May, 1850, that the 
arms were two bent bows (whence the name is 
derived) in pale or between two bunches of crossed 
arrows of the last. The arrows were an aug- 
mentation granted by King William. The motto 
of Admiral Benbow, not borne by the ship, was 
** Dens gubernat navem.” R. B. B. 

Southampton. 


“ Tgop” = Footratn.—During a recent visit to 
Hornsea I was told that the porch of the old vicarage, 
now pulled down, was “built across the trod” in 
the street. Halliwell gives the word as occurring 
in Lincolnshire. Cp. A.-S. trod, track (Sweet), 
and Ice]. tro’, a trampling. It is a pity that this 
good old word is no longer in use. O. Appr. 


DromMonps oF Broicn anp or 
In the old burial-ground of Strageath, in Strath- 
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earn, at least two Drammond families interred 
their dead, and though the ravages of time and 
weather have thrown down their memorials, by dint 
of carefully rubbing them I was enabled to bring to 
light an interesting genealogical inscription. Con- 
sidering the absence of few published notices of 
the Drummond branch families, the following 
would seem worthy of being recorded in the 
columns of ‘ N, & Q.’:— 

“ Here lies John Drummond of | Broich who departed 
this life| May the 8 Day 1692 His ago 52] The 
Memorabil John Drummond | of Broich | Beneath this 
stone interd doeth lie| The kindest husband ere did 
die | His actinos [sic] aid could any prise | Would find 
them pious just and wise From ashes did his fortune 
bring | who in Heavens Mansions nou doe ring| This 
stone is erected | by Jean Drummond his | 
daughter to the Liird of Pitkellonie| Here lies the 
remains of George | Drummond of Broich who died the 
| 26% Jay 1748 aged 36 yeurs also | his spouse Bettridge 
Drummond dauzhter to the Laird of Pitkellonie | who 
died the 1 Dec 1785 Her age 70 | who left isho Patrick 
idee | eldest son Lill* Margt Mary | Charlot and Bett- 
ridge.” 


It will be observed that this memorial records 
three generations, Broich isa small property on 
the north of the Earn, I believe in the parish of 
Crieff—at least it is just outside that town. The 
next tomb inscription relating to a Drummond of 
Kildies (now Culdees), I give as copied in 1887 :— 

“Here lies interred the body of James Drummond 
second son of M' James Drummond of Kildiese, by 

illias Drummond his wife daughter to the Laird of 

Pitkellonie) who departed this life at Strageath 5 day 
of Feb? mpccxt and of hie age He married Isabel 
Murray eldest daughter of Charles Murray [the re- 
mainder of the inscription is broken off }.” 
In copying this memorial a few months ago I 
observed that all I was then able to decipher was 
the last two lines, This gives an additional interest 
and value to the first part. Perhaps some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ could give information as to what 
main branch of Drammond these two families 
descended from. Joun Parxes-Bocuanay. 

Union Club, W. 


** Powper - MonkeY.”—Mr, Kington Oliphant 
(‘The New English,’ ii. 196) finds this word in 
Grose’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1785, and no earlier, I 
think it must have been invented about the time 
of Charles II. In a curious tract, 1689, without 
name of printer or place, entitled ‘An Apology 
for the Failures charg’d on the Reverend Mr. George 
Walker’s printed Account of the Siege of Derry,’ 
p. 25, the writer says, ‘‘I can allow you Ulster- 
Scots and English Dissenters should pass for 
Powder-monkies of the Churches Army.” 

Ricuarp H. 

Portland, Oregon. 


**A xist — During the recent 
discussions as to the introduction of instrumental 
music in the worship of the Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland, the opponents of the innovation de- 


risively designated the organ as a “ kist 0’ whistles.” 
The term dates back to the time of the Covenant 
and Civil War. In the old song of ‘ General Leslie’s 
March to Longmarston Moor,’ published by Allan 
Ramsay, there are the following lines :— 
Jenny shall wear the hood, 
Jockie the sark of God. 
And the kistfu’ o’ whistles that maks sic a cleerie 
Our pipers braw, 
Shall hae them a’. 
Whatever comes on it, whatever comes on it 
Busk up your plaids, my lads, cock up your bonnets, 
A. G. Rerp. 
Auchterarder. 


** Lone ano “ Lank "—In an article on ‘ Little 
Men, Long Men, and Red Men,’ in‘ N. & Q.,’8" S. 
xii. 381, it is regrettable that the words long and 
lank, which are from totally different roots, should 
have been so needlessly confused. The fact that 
in A.-S. long begins with /, whilst Alanc begins 
with A, discriminates them at once. 

The difficulty arose from a misunderstanding of 
the peculiar spelling of the Trinity MS. which is 
there cited. I have just printed a short article on 
this subject, which will appear in the Phil. Soc. 
Transactions, showing that the scribe of this MS. 
was a Norman, who had curious difficulties as to 
the pronunciation of English worde, and neverthe- 
less honestly endeavoured to reproduce phonetically 
some of his own peculiarities. From a phonetic 
point of view his spelling is of deep, important, 
and absorbing interest. 

One point is this. The scribe found no sound 
exactly like the English ng (when followed by g or 
k) in his native Anglo-French speech, and was 
puzzled as to what to do with it. When he has 
to write long without a final e, he has little diffi- 
culty, and spells it in the usual way. But when 
final ¢ was added, he heard a sound like that of 
the Mod. E. longer, and he wanted to express that 
the simple ng seemed to be followed by a g, as if 
one should write long-ge. But he did not like the 
look of this; hence he turned it into lonke, which 
was dissyllabic, This is the real meaning of this 
peculiar spelling. It has nothing whatever to do 
with lank ; so that all the speculations founded 
on this imaginary and wholly impossible identifica- 
tion fall to the ground. Watrer W. SKear. 


Bentaam at Evy.—Just outside Ely, 
on the Littleport Road, there is an obelisk bearing 
the following inscription (now partly obliterated) : 

“ Alteri quod seculo prosit | quercetum hoc | Jacobus 
Bentham | Eccles. Cath. Elien. Canonicus | Septuage- 
narius | MDCOLXXIxX | instituit | Ejusdem nomine filius | 
vivente patre | MDCCLXXXVII | perfecit,” 

Arme, Quarterly, 1, 4, a rose (?), 2, 3, a wreath (7). 
The obelisk stands in a field among trees, aud 
relates to the planting of trees all the way from 
Ely. These have mostly fallen before the advancing 
and victorious builder, and the object of the obelisk 
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is so far forgotten that it is popularly supposed to 
refer to the burial of a favourite racehorse. An 
account of Canon Bentham is given in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ His first line is 
Cicero’s quotation from ‘ Enniue,’ concerning which 
eee ‘ Hedge-row Timber,’ N. & Q.,’ 


Sir Taomas Harvey. (See 4" S. viii. 256; x. 
412; xi. 309, 374.)—I presume that it is con- 
sidered satisfactory that every question which is 
ever asked in ‘N. & Q.’ should also be answered 
there, however late the answer may come, or how- 
over little the asker of it may benefit by the 
answer. I therefore send you the answers to two 
questions which I asked twenty-five years ago, 
— answers have only lately come to my know- 
edge. 

At the second of the above references I asked 
as to the present whereabouts of a portrait of Sir 
Thomas Harvey, Knight Marshal to Queen Mary. 
It was mentioned by Lysons as being then (i796) 
in the uninbabited house, Mark’s Hall, near 
Romford. I have lately found that this portrait 
is at Abbotsford. 

At the same reference I repeated a former ques- 
tion as to the whereabouts of a portrait of Elizabeth 
Hervey, daughter of Lord Hervey, of Kidbrook, 
and wife of her cousin, John Hervey, of Ickworth. 
This picture was by Vandyck, and had been en- 
graved both by Hollar and Gaywood. It has been 
lately found to be at Boughton House, co. North- 
ampton, catalogued under the name of Mary 
Villiers, Duchess of Richmond. 8. H. A. H. 


Jopiciat Lonoevity.—In taking leave of bench 
and bar, the iate Master of the Rolls is reported to 
have said: ‘*I have been a judge, assisted by you 
all, for twenty-nine years and some months. I 
believe it is the longest period of a judge being a 
judge that has ever been. I believe so, but am 
not quite sure.” Lord Esher is mistaken on this 
point. There have been since the Revolution of 
1688 at least four instances of longer continuous 
occupancy of judicial office. These are: Lord 
Mansfield, who was Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench from 8 November, 1756, until his resigna- 
tion on 4 June, 1788, a period of thirty-one years 
and seven months; Sir Alexander Thomeon, Baron 
of the Exchequer from 7 February, 1787, and Chief 
Baron, February, 1814, until his death on 15 April, 
1817, a period of thirty years and two months ; 
Sir Thomas Parker, appointed Baron of the Ex 
chequer on 7 July, 1738, transferred to the Common 
Pleas in April, 1740, and made Chief Baron in 
November, 1742, holding office until his death on 
22 October, 1772, a total of thirty-four years and 
nearly four months, probably the longest case of 
judicial teoure upon record ; Robert Price, Esq., 
Baron of the Exchequer from 14 June, 1702, till 
transferred to the Common Pleas, 16 Oxtober, 


1726, holding office until his death on 2 February, 
1733, in all thirty years and eight months. It is 
also probable that the present Lord Penzance 
should be placed on the same list. He was 
appointed Baron of the Exchequer on 13 April, 
1860 (and is thus the last living judge who has 
been a Baron of the old Court of Exchequer), 
and transferred to the Court of Divorce as Judge 
Ordinary on 26 August, 1863, which he resigned 
on November, 1872. Since November, 1875, he 
has been Judge of the Ecclesiastical Division of 
the High Court, the work in which, under the 
Public Worship Act, is, however, but nominal. 

W. D. Pivk, 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Winp From Firr.—In its report of the great 
fire in the City on 19 Nov., the Daily News 
of the following day represents Commander Wells, 
R.N., of the Fire Brigade, as remarking that, “ ia 
addition to that already blowing, the fire was 
* making its own wiod.’” Iam not aware of any 
modern scientific recognition or explanation of this 
fact—if it is one—of the generation of air from 
fire, but it is remarkable that it has high mystical 
authority. Those who have studied the writings 
of the *‘ Teutonic philosopher,” Jacob Bobme, will 
remember his derivation of the four elements from 
the one primeval or eternal element, each, more- 
over, lying occultly in the others. Of the air, 
especially, he says : “ [t continually proceeds forth 
from the fire, and the fire draws it again into itself, 
and so it is the life of the fire,” &c. (‘Signatura 
Rerum,’ chap. xiii. sec. 10), The process is 
described in much detail in very obscure phraseo- 
logy in several parts of his works ; but the patient 
reader discovers the profundity of the deduction 
and its connexion with originating principles or 
conceptions. Cc. C. M. 

Tae Franciscan the Tablet of 
16 Oct. there will be found an extract from a 
Papal decree, dated 4 Oct., which abolishs the 
orders of the Observants, the Recollects, the Al- 
cantarines, and the Reformati, uniting them under 
the order of Friars Minor, OLivER. 


Newspaper (See 8S. xii. 166.)— 
Mr, Srence’s quotation from the Scotsman may 
be compared with this from the St. James’s Gazette 
of 25 August :— 

“ She [the female ‘ scorcher’] is usually a fright, who 
behaves as though her knickerbockers give her immunity 
to do as she please-. Nowhere does she abound so largely, 
and nowhere are her manners even more objectionable 
than her attire, than on the Brighton Road on Sundays 
and Bank Holidays,” 

C. B. 


Fo.k-Lore.—Any monstrosity—e. g., a foal with 
four eyes—must have its throat cut and be put 
underground at once, or it will bring bad luck 
J.T. F, 


(North Lincolnshire). 


| 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


”— The following passage is 
noted in Annandale’s ‘Imperial Dict.’ from Sir 
- Hamilton : — 
= “Iam represented as dogmatical in tho assertion, as 
original in the opinion, as singular in the paradox, nay, 
as one who would be helleborised us a madman for har- 
bouring the absurdity.” 
I should be glad of a reference to the place where 
this passage is to be found. 
J. A. H. Murray, 
Oxford. 


“Restore THE Heprarcay !"—Will any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly send me the reference for this 
deprecative exclamation, ascribed to Canning? A 
full quotation, if convenient, will be useful. 

J. A. H. Morray. 

Oxford. 


** Por-Lorp.” — Can any of your readers help 
me towards the meaning of a word which puzzles 
the lexicographers? In the course of editing 
Hearne’s ‘ Diaries and Correspondence’ for the 
Oxford Historical Society I have come upon a 
letter in MS., dated from Staingarth, 24 Feb., 
1712/13, and without signature or othr plain 
indication of authorship, in which the following 
sentence occurs :— 

“We have a Lordship in Shap’s parish that formerly 
belonged to that Abbey [Byland Abbey, in Yorkshire] 
called Hardendale, which, upon the dissolution of Abbeys, 
was granted to a pot-Lord that imposes upon the tenancy 
unreasonable fines.” 

Who the “pot-Lord” in question was is, of 
course, well known ; but what is the meaning of 
pot-Lord ? W. 


Portrait oF Burans.—Oa 4 July, 1881, there 
was sold at Pattick & Simpson's a small full- 
length pencil portrait of Robert Burns. The face 
was left blank. There were two engraved portraits 
pasted on the same sheet, the whole in a common 
slight frame, This was said to have been purchased 
by Mr. Money ; but as this means the party buy- 
ing paid cash and took it away, there is no clue to 
the buyer. If the buyer, or any one knowing bim, 
would kindly communicate the address it would 
greatly oblige a gentleman engaged on literary 
matters connected with Burns, 

Kerr & Ricnarpsoy, Limited. 

Queen Street, Glasgow. 


Mazarin Famity.—TI have lately come into 
possession of a beautiful miniature (in oil on copper) 
upon the back of which is inscribed, somewhat 
illegibly, *‘Grose du [zu?] Nirnten Mazarins,” 


and accompanying it was a statement that the por- 
trait represented one of Cardinal Mazarin’s nieces. 

[ should be glad to hear if this is a known minia- 
ture, and also where I could find the family history 
of the noblewoman referred to. Should any readers 
be interested in the family, I should have pleasure 
in producing the miniature for inspection. 


“*Sy1."—Ie this dialect word much known? 
Here and in Derbyshire, at times of house-cleaning, 
sni is used when speaking of very dirty things. 
“The flies have snied this picture-frame all over.” 
“This is snied in dust [=buried].” During the 
plague of flies which bas existed most of the 
summer just past, I have often heard say, ‘‘ The 
place is all of a sni with flies,” snt=swarm, 

Tros, 

Worksop. 


Carrs or Goop Wisnes.—The following is 
from ‘*(Favres diverses de Monsieur de Grécourt, 
Nouvelle Edition...... Amsterdam, 1765,” tome ii. 
p. 187 :— 

Souhaits de Bonne Année, par M. Deselos, 

Desclos, prét a finer ea carriére en ces lieux, 

Vous soubaite long jours, et puis vous voir aux Cieux. 
A foot-note says :— 

“M. Desclos, pour s’épargner la de faire quan- 
tité de lettres au commencement de l'année, preid le 
parti depuis plusieurs années de faire imprimer deux 
Vers sur des cartes, qu'il envoie a tous ses amis, Ordi- 
nairement ses Vera étoient badins; le eérieux de ceux 
qu'on a vue, occasionna la réponse,’ 

De Grécourt died in 1743. Is there any earlier 
instance of the printed New Year card, Christmas 
card, &c. ? Ropert PierPoint. 


the Parliament of November, 
1322, this word is placed against the names of 
several of the county members in the enrolment of 


the Writ de Expensis, What is its meaning? 
W. Dz. Piyx. 


Matruews ano Luce Famities or JeRsey.— 
John Millais, b. 1769, married Sarah Mary, 
daughter of William Matthews. Marie Matthews, 
née Lace, is described as the widow of this William 
Matthews in 1798. Doany descendants of William 
Matthews exist other than those of his daughter, 
Sarah Mary Millais? Wanted, parentage of Marie 
Luce, Cuas, A, Beryav. 

Lee, Kent, 


Matierr Famity.—Can any of your readers 
who have access to books on Norfolk tell me any- 
thing of the Mallett family? I believe the family 
has long been settled in the north of the county. 
In the time of Elizabeth William Mallett and 
Elizabeth his wife claimed land, by descent of 
Elizabeth, in Cley St, Peter’s. In 1757 Benoni 
Mallett, of Danton, near Fakenham, was Lord of 
Testerton. Dunton Church is, I am also told, full 
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of monuments to the Mallett family. Was this 
family a branch of the Somerset Malletts; and 
when did they settle in Norfolk? Pgvops. 


Cavrca, Bucgcs.—I have been in- 
formed this is, next to Barfreston, the best English 
specimen of a small untonched Norman church. 
Can you refer me to any good account of its archi- 
tectural features? There is, I understand, a most 
carious tympanum, with the signs of the zodiac. 

T. Cann Hvuones, M.A. 


Protestant Eriscopat or 
—In the parish register of Laddington, in the Isle 
of Axholme, there is a note, under the year 1717, 
of a collection on a brief of the sum of 5s. 64d. for 
the Protestant Episcopal churches of Great Poland 
and Polish Prussia. What religious bodies are 
here referred to? The Protestants of those parts 
are not, so far as I know, under episcopal govern- 
ment. Com. Linc. 


Roman Exoianp.—Is there any book dealing 
with the domestic life of the Romans in England, 
showing the architecture of their houses, and 
describing what plants they cultivated for use and 
ornament? I have Wright's ‘ Roman, Celt, and 
Saxon,’ E, E. Taoyrts, 


A Serrtemest rrom tae Pyrenees In THE 
Counties,—A plant, Crocus nud:florus, 
whose true howe is in the Pyrenees and adjacent 
parts of Spain and France, from Galicia to the 
Ceveunes, is also found growing wild in the Mid- 
land counties of England, and nowhere else, It 
is not usually regarded to be a true native in 
England, bat to have been introduced, If s0, 
it mast have come from the North of Spain or 
South of France, and might bave been brought by 
monks, though the earliest record of it in England 
is 1738. Do your readers know of any inter- 
course between these two districts prior to 1700, 
or of any settlement of monks? The exact 
district in which this crocns is found extends from 
Shrewsbury, Warwick, Derby, and Nottingham to 
Manchester and Halifax, The only possible reason 
for its introduction is that it might furnish a 
domestic supply of saffron in place of the true 
saffron crocus. W. B. Crump. 

Halifax, 


Otp Porrrarrs.—In preparing a paper on 
‘Famous Old Portenite,’ ‘to by 
coloured lantern slides, I wish for description of 
the colours displayed in the portraits of Shak- 
speare, and of the “ Jansen” in particular—colour 
of background, doublet or other garment and 
trimmings, hair and eyes, tone of flesh, &c., all 
minutely described. I should be pleased also 
to learn particulars of the portraits of Sir W. 
Raleigh “in the collection of the Duchess of 
Dorset,” and of Eimund Spenser “in the collec- 


tion of the Earl of Kinnoul.” I should be glad 
to know where these pictures are, and what is 


their estimated value. 
Yorxsaire ANTIQUARY. 


Sraance Instiscr amona Lamps.—Can any 
one explain why a young lamb will follow any 
object that is receding from it? After it is a 
week old it will not do so. 

R. Heporr 


Spanish Ponisament.—We have found the 
following strange tale in a note-book containing 
manuscript and printed matter which was com- 
piled some five-and-forty years ago. Can any of 
your Spanish readers throw light upon it ? Where 
did the event narrated occur, and when 7— 

“*Murder is not thought much more of here than 
pocket-picking in England. A young lad committed 
a murder, was taken immediately, and sent to gaol, 
where he was two years, and the affair passed from 
people's minds. Mean time the lad behaved so very 
well that the governor of the gaol gave him permission 
to go out every day to bis family, and return to the gaol 
at night. It was supposed that, his youth being con- 
sidered, he would soon be set at liberty. Mean while the 
friends of the murdered man were making up a purse, 
which they took to the chief authorities living at 
Granada, and an order came down for his execution the 
following morning. The governor was eo shocked that 
he could not see the boy, but threw up bis office ; the 
boy, on returning from his mother’s house in the 
evening, was taken to the condemned cell, and garotted 
the next morning. Thus even justice becomes hateful.’ 
—Meyrick’s ‘Practical Working of the Church in 
Spain, p. 66.” 

We could, were it needful, make several criti- 
cisms on the foregoing. Two strange things may 
be pointed out. So far as the narrative discloses, 
it would seem that no trial of any sort took place, 
Perbaps so trivial a form was regarded as not 
worth mentioning. From all we have heard, the 
authorities in Spain are most careful that even the 
greatest criminals shall have ample time given 
them in which to prepare for death and to receive 
the consolations of a minister of their religion. 
How was it, then, that the execution took place 
with such awful suddenness ? N. M. & A, 


Lost Depications or Sussex 
Wiis, —I should feel much obliged if some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.' who has access to any col- 
lection of medieval Sussex wills could help me 
to recover the lost dedications of the follow- 
ing churches in that county. Transcripts of the 
medieval wills exist probably in the Archi- 
diaconal Court at Chichester. I have consulted 
the ‘ Liber Regis,’ &c., and other recognized sources 
of information to no purpose. It is one of the 
most curious features of ecclesiastical Sussex that so 
large a number of its dedications should bave been 
lost, The following is the list : Alciston, Ardingly, 
Bepton, Berwick, Bishopstone, Broombill (de- 
stroyed church), Burton, Chiddingly, East Chilting- 
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ton, Chithurst, Coates, Cocking, Coombs, Dur- 
rington, Earaoley, Falmer, Glynde (built in 1765), 
Greatham, East Hoathly, West Hoathly, Houghton, 
Litlington, Lullington, Ovingdean, Penburst, 
Plumpton, Pyecombe, Racton, the destroyed 
church at Sutton by Seaford, the destroyed 
church of Norton by Selsea, Sompting, Southease, 
Stanmer, North Stoke, West Stoke, Wiggenholt, 
Willingdon, East Wittering, West Wittering, 
Woodmancote, and the destroyed churches of Lord- 
ington, Almodington, and South Mundham. Thus 
I have given a list of no fewer than forty-three 
churches in Sussex, of which all but six are still 
in use, whose dedications appear to be absolutely 
lost; whilst the great county of Norfolk has 
only three existing churches, West Barsham, 
Lynford, and Setchey Chapel, whore dedica- 
tions are lost, and very few of those that are 
ruined appear to be lost. Can any one give 
me a reason for this? The dates of the village 
wakes at any of the above places would be of great 
assistance tome, In Surrey I am unable to discover 
the dedications of seven existing churches : Little 
Bookham, Fetcham, East Molesey, Seal, Tatsfield, 
Woldingham, and Wisley. When are their village 
wakes ? Surely some of them must be still known ! 
Nratt D, Campsetu. 
12, Great Titchfield Street, Cavendish Square. 


Tak Jersey Frac. —The red cross of St. 
Patrick on a white field. Can any one give a clue 
to the origin of this flag in connexion with the 
island of Jersey? It is mentioned as such in lists 
of flags published in the early part of the century, 
and although in common use in the island, nothing 
is known there beyond the name. 

L. C. 


MarriaGE By Biacksmitus.—In the ‘ Diary of 
Mr. Justice Rokeby’ (privately printed, 1887) I 
find the following : ‘‘ Claiming ye pl. as his wife 
by a blacksmith’s marriage...... , Salisbury, 1693.” 
Can any one explain the term, or make any sug- 
gestion as to how the phrase (and ceremony, if any) 
reached the south of England, apparently as one in 
common use? I have looked up the Gretna Green 
references in ‘N. & Q.,’ but this seems to be long 
anterior to any, and to throw doubt on the deriva- 
tion that one of the celebrante, J. Paisley, origin- 
ated the name of ‘‘ the blacksmith ” (5™ S. v. 316), 

C. E. P., F.S.A, 


Lixwoop's Picture The papers 
of 1824 contained advertisements of “ Miss Lin- 
wood’s Galleries of Pictures, in Leicester Square,” 
as being open every weekday from nine in the 
morning till dusk, “ admittance 2s., children 1s.” 
Any information respecting the proprietor and the 
nature of the exhibitions would be interesting to 
many people. W. Roperrs. 

Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


[See 7% S, xii, 267, $37, 438; i. 13, 


Beglics, 


A PUSSIBLE GLOUCESTERSHIRE ORIGIN FOR 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER, 
(8 S. xii, 341.) 

Mr. Bappetry’s theory, so far as I can follow 
him, is this, The trade name le Chaucer (which 
the poet and four generations of London kinsmen 
before him bore from the year 1226) has a Mon- 
mouth-Macedon-like resemblance to twenty-one 
various place-names, all beginning with the initial 
}, which he has got together. Therefore they are 
identical. He cites the well-known grant to the 
poet of the forestership of a king's forest in Glouces- 
tershire, and the subsequent connexion of his son 
(pace Dr. Furnivall) Thomas Chaucer with royal 
forests in the same county, as showing the poet 
came from such county. But why should he 
assume this? Why should not the grant be an 
ordinary one of reward for services? Again, 
Geoffrey was a common Christian name in old 
days, The fact that there was a Galfridus de 
Chaus in 1277 can be no proof that he was ancestor 
of our Geoffrey (Je) Chaucer, who died in 1400. 
Is it likely the high-sounding de would be dropped 
for the plebeian le ? 

The rest of the letter is really only a jumble of 
possible suggestions and imagined coincidences, 
Any one with leisure and access to plenty of in- 
dexes can get together things which at first sight 
seem coincidences. Indeed, they often come of 
their own accord, as I can exemplify from my own 
experience. My grandmother’s maiden name was 
Gibbs and her mother’s Cubitt. These names are 
not of common occurrence, but I have twice come 
across them in such close conjunction that any one 
might well fancy the coincidence meant relation- 
ship, viz., once a Lord Mayor and his chaplain in 
London, and once a solicitor and his witness in 
the Tichborne case. Again, I used to go in for 
athletics, and my surname is an unusual one ; but 
I found I had two absolute doubles, initial and 
surname alike, running at the same time, neither 
of whom was in the least degree related to me. 
Again, I am in partnership with a man named 
Eyre, and the other day I found the record of a 
Chancery suit, temp. Elizabeth, of Rye v. Eyre! 
But there is no need to multiply instances of 
these accidental coincidences — these will-of-the- 
wisps which are so vexatious to genealogists, 
though I will cite still one more as bearing directly 
on the Chaucers. 

In Addl. Charters, Nos, 28, 498-500 (temp. 
Edward I.), Mr. Bappetey will find Gecffrey de 
Chaucre and Thomas, his son, witnesses to deeds 
in Essex, What a pity the dates are a century 
too early, otherwise who could doubt the poet was 
an Essex man, the more especially as there was & 


forest in Essex as well as in Gloucester ? 
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The theory that families which bear the same 
tinctures on their arms must be related is, perhaps, 
the very wildest which has ever found itself in 
type in ‘N. & Q.,’ unless possibly that other 
which assumes that because a Speaker of the 
House of Commons officiated at a Parliament held 
at Gloucester he was probably a Gloucester man ! 

Watrer Rre. 

Frogoal House, Hampstead. 


Peckuam Rre S. xii. 304).—Paror. Sxeat’s 
suggestion of ‘‘rye” meaning ‘‘a bit of open or 
waste land or common” brings to mind the Gaelic 
reidh which forms part of so many Irish and 
Scottish place-names. I have not the temerity to 
guess at a common origin for reidh (which is pro- 
nounced ‘‘ ray”) and the Old French ries, riet, 
but the meaning in topography seems to be very 
similar. Reidh, as an adjective, applied to land 
means “ plain, level, cleared”; but it has also the 
meanings of “ ready,” “ free from,” “ done with.” As 
a substantive it means a level field, smooth ground, 
or plain. Within a few miles of where I am 
sitting is Repbad, an extensive level piece of 
ground to the east of Stranraer, 4. ¢., reidh fada, 
long plain, At the opposite end of Scotland, on 
the Thurso, is Rebeg, i. ¢., reidh beag, the little 
— The forest of Reay is another out of many 

cottish instances, Joyce gives a host of Irish 
examples, as Relagh, Remeen, Ballynarea, &c. In 
all these names reidh is a substantive, and, accord- 
ing to Celtic practice, precedes the qualitative and 
forms the prefix in compounds. As an adjective 
— smooth, cleared '"—it forms the suffix of many 
names. My note-books are in London, and the 
only instance I can recollect is one given by Joyce 
— Muilrea, in C »nnemara—i. mael reidh, smooth 
hill. The Gaelic adjective is used in some senses 
where me might use *‘ right,” as reidh ri Dia, “ at 
peace with God.” Herpert 


Pror. Skeat is not quite accurate in stating 
that the dictionaries do not give the meaning of 
** rye’ as a bit of open or waste land or common. 
Cotgrave has rie, a waste, and several dictionaries 
have rye-land, land only fit for rye, from which 
rye would appear to have been abbreviated. 
Latham's ‘ Johnson’ defines “ rye” as “‘ corn, grass 
of the genus secule,” and quotes “ Between the acres 
of the rye” from the Clown’s song in ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ ‘‘ It was a lover and his lass,” from which 
one may infer that the editor had some idea that 
Skakespeare used the word in the sense of an 
open spice, as we cannot imagine these two 
pretty country fools” lying between the furrows of 
the corn. Blanch, in the ‘ History of Camberwell’ 
(p. 91), derives the name from the Welsh word 
rhyn, & projecting piece of land; but if it is 
derived from Welsh, it is more probable it comes 
from rhos, which signifies a moor. Mark Antony 


Lower says, “The various reyes and rises, such as 

Peckham Rye, &c., were islets in the great estuary 

of the Thames” (Ibid., p. 2). Jonny Hepp. 
Willesden Green, 


Tar Essios (8" S, xii. 388).—There 
is, I believe, no law against any one flying the 
white ensign, or, indeed, any other flig, including 
the royal standard, on land (which I certainly 
think there ought to be). But no one can fly the 
white ensign on board ship except the officers of 
the Royal Navy or the members of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, I do not know why a lord lieu- 
tenant should wish to fly the white ensign or the 
Union Jack ; but if for any particular reason he 
should wish to fly any flag, I should decidedly say 
that the Union Jack, as it is popularly called, would 
be the right one. 0. BR. T. 


The ‘ Encye. Brit.,’ ix. 279, says : “The flag of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is the Union Jack, 
having in the centre a blue shield charged with a 
golden harp.” And, farther, in the same article 
one finds that the white ensign was in 1864 estab- 
lished as the flag of the royal naval service. 


Foreion (8 S. xii, 389).—The 
only works published in England giving a list of 
prioted pedigrees of foreign families are Gatfield’s 
* Guide to Printed Books and Manuscripts relating 
to Eoglish and Foreiga Heraldry and Genealogy,’ 
8vo., Lond., 1892, and Moule’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Heraldica,’ 8vo., Lond. , 1822, p. 619. The follow- 
ing foreign works give reference to printed genea- 
logies in the respective countries, and somewhat 
correspond to Marshall's ‘Genealogists’ Guide to 
Printed Pedigrees’ :— 

Bibliothéque Héraldique de la France. 
Guigard. 8vo., Paria, 1261. 

L’ Art de Vérifier les Généalogies des Familles Belges 
et Hollandaises. Par J. Huyttens. 8vo., Bruxelles, 1865. 

Bibliotheca familiarum nobilium Repertorium ge- 
druckter Familien-Geschichten und Familien- Nach- 
richten, Von 0. Gundlach. 8vo., 1883. 

Your correspondent should consult Klingspor’s 
‘Armorial’ for reference to Swedish and Nor- 
wegian families, a fine modern work, which he 
might find in the British Museum. 

Arrtacr Vicars, Ulster. 


Leonarp Pog, M.D. (8 S. x. 114).—He must 
have been buried in Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, London, according to his desire, in March, 
1631; but the register is destroyed. From his 
will, dated 18 Feb., 1630, and proved 25 March, 
1631, by his son James Poe, M.A., fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, he would appear to have died 
very wealthy. His son Theophilus, having offended 
him by “‘ unthriftie livinge,” was to receive an 
annuity of thirty pounds only, “unlesse by God’s 
grace he shall hereafter conforme himselfe to liue 
and demeane himeelfe as becometh a sober christen 
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and temperate man,” in which case the sum of 
5001. was to be laid out and disbursed for him for 
his best benefit and advantage. 

Gorpon Goopwiy. 


Boston Parpoys (8 S. xii. 368).—On p. 135 
of Pishey Thompson’s ‘ History of Boston’ is a 
translation of a bull of Sixtus IV. to the Fraternity 
of the Guild of the Blessed Mary at Boston. The 
bull is dated 1475. The author, in a foot-note, 
states that it is “translated from the original in the 
Library at Lambeth, No. 644, 47,” Probably the 
other and later patents are also in the Arch- 
bishop’s Library. Has K. P. D. E. overlooked the 
note ‘‘ Ex literis papse Clementis VII. ad Guliel. 
Warramum. archiep.” ? PEvops. 


** Hooves” (8 §. xii. 367).—It was “‘ hovis” 
in the ‘Eneados’ of Gavin Douglas, and it is 
“hooves” to-day with the Scottish farmer. I 
have heard it and used it thus again and again, 
although, if I were called upon to write the word, 
I should probably give it as “ hoofs,” in accordance 
with the rule set down in Dr. Morris’s ‘ English 
Accidence,’ p. 144, ed. 1895, that “in roof, hoof, 
reef, the f is retained and s only added.” Douglas 
bas the word in describing the onset of Turnus in 
the ‘Twelt Buik of Eneados.’ Turnus, he says, 
has brought up his “ stedys”:— 

And sik deray bas maid in the melle, 
That his swyft etedis hovis, quhar thai went, 
Spangit vp the bludy sparkis our the bent. 
Hovit” =hoofed occurs in a familiar passage 
near the end of book vii. :— 
And, be this self reasoun 3it also, 
From the tempil of Diane euermo 
Thir horny hovit horssis bene debarrit, 
Forasmekle as thai at the sey monstreis skarrit, 
And brak the cart throu thair vndantit mycht, 
And furtb swakit Hippolytus, gentill knycht, 
The energetic resonance of this is very captivating. 
Tomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Archdeacon Nares, in his ‘Glossary of the 
Works of English Authors,’ says the word 
“hooves” is used as the plural of hoof, and gives 
the following quotation :— 

The furious genets seem in their career 

To make an earthquake with their thundring hooves, 

Fansbaw's ‘ Lusiad,’ vi, 64 (1607-1666), 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


AND THE Kina or Sparn (8 §, 
xii. 368).—No such permit as that referred to in 
Mr. Hamitton’s query is necessary to pass from 
the English lines at Gibraltar into Spanish terri- 
tory. I have passed the boundary more than 
once without being challenged, and thousands of 
others, doubtless, have done the same. There 


Spaniard and frequent the various wineshops and 
cafés at Linea and adjacent places, he would hear 
much boasting about what they (the Spaniards) 
were going to do shortly with Gibraltar, and how 
the English were going to be ignominiously kicked 
out, But the narrow neck of land which com- 
municates between Gibraltar avd Spanish territory 
is undermined with explosives, so that the “ Rock” 
would be transformed into an island in about 
twenty minutes. The Spaniards know also that 
nearly every shrub on the “ Rock” conceals a gan. 
In fact Gibraltar to-day is absolutely impregnable, 
W. Roserts. 
Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


Mr. Hamittoyn'’s patriotic indignation is being 
wasted ona phantom. It is not “a fact that a 
British subject wishing to visit Spanish territory 
by crossing the frontier’from Gibraltar has to spply 
to the Spanish authorities for a permit,” &. 1am 
a British subject, and have crossed the lines from 
Gibraltar to San Pedro and Algeciras several 
times, on foot, without such permit and without 
any molestation from the Spaniards, whom I have 
found much more interesting than the inbabitants 
of the Rock.” Hopson Matruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Tae Lorp or ALLERDALE, ComBertanp (8 §, 
xii, 127, 213).—As mention has been made of the 
Cospatrics in the reply to the query on the above, 
it maybe, I think, worth while to give the pedi- 
gree of Robertus, owner of Wotton (Longwitton), 
Northumberland, as set forth by himself in a 
boundary dispute between him and his neighbour 
Roger de Somerville, who bad married Robert’s 
third cousin once removed, Isabel de Merlay, the 
owner of Wytton, or Witton (Netherwitton), con- 
tained in a De Banco Roll, 83 Hil.,18 Ed. I. She 
was a descendant of Julian, the daughter of (first) 
Cospatric, Earl of Northumberland, and had three 
brothers, Edgar, Cospatric (the second brother, 
afterwards Earl of Northumberland), and Robert, 
whose descendants are thus set forth in the Roll : 
Cospatric, 


Robs [last mentioned], 
Robts, 


| 
Joh*s, 
| 


Hugo qui habitum Robt, of 
religionis. Wotton, 

The dispute is mentioned again in De Banco Roll 

88, Mich. 18, 19 Ed. I., but no settlement of it 

was then come to; whether it was settled later 

I do not know. It is interesting on account of 

the old place-names. OC. H. Sp. P. 


may, of course, be such a document, but I doubt 
it. If Mr. Hamitton could disguise himself asa 


ArcuBisuor Consecration (8" S, 
xii, 386).—Io justice to the late Dr. Pusey it 
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should be stated at once that he himself corrected 
his own error at the earliest moment and in the 
most public manner possible, viz., in a letter to 
the Times, 5 Dec., 1865, See the Church Times, 
11 Oct., 1895, W. ©. B. 
Jonn Moore, Arcnnisnop or CaNnTersury 
(8 xii. 368).—The Kentish Gazette, No. 1546, 
April 16th, 1783, states: ‘‘The father of Dr. 
Moore, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
a butcher in the town of Gloucester......The old 
gentleman died about four years ago.” 


See the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
xxxviii, 365, W. C. B. 


Newspaper Cortinas (8 S. xii, 189, 276).— 
I do not know Mr, Sala’s method of making a 
scrap-book ; bat I can describe a plan which | 
have found useful, Cut your scraps into strips a 
little shorter than the height of the book. Where this 
involves the severance of a column near the end, 
join what is left to the next column. Gum your 
firet strip on its left-hand edge, and fasten it at the 
left band of a right-hand page. (The left-hand 
edge is, of course, the right-hand edge when the 
paper is reversed for gumming.) Your second 
strip can then go in like manner under the first, 
and your third under the second. If you use the 
left-band pages, reverse the process, working from 
right to left. By this means I have sometimes 
placed ten or twelve strips on a page ; and the act 
of closing the book does not disturb anything. An 
overloaded scrap-book will bulge, and may become 
unwieldy: ‘* Mais que voulez-vous 

Ricaarp H, Trorytoy, 
Portland, Oregon, 


A Booxsinpine Question (8 §. xii, 207, 292, 
353).—We are not at the bottom of this yet, and 
I am not without an answer to Mr, Fiemina. I 
said there was no abstract right in the matter ; he 
says there ir, and gives an argument to prove it. But 
he bases the argument on the assumption that a 
book is to lie flat, face up; grant the assumption, 
and the argument is good, and the point is proved. 
But a book is not obliged to lie so ; therefore, deny 
the assumption, and the argument goes too. Does 
not Mr. Fiemine see that it is not possible there 
could be any abstract right, unless a book (when 
not in use) must needs always be in one and the 
same position ? F. 3. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


When reading Mr, Fiemivo’s note I happened 
to be at the Taylor Institution, Oxford, and on the 
table before me were fascicules (to adopt a word 
Ido not much like, bnt use as it is favoured by 
my preceptors of the ‘H. D. E. L.’) from various 
countries, all lying with their faces upwards. They 
appear to be endorsed without rule, the French 
Revue d' Histoive Littéraire and Revue de Philo- 


logie reading upside down in English bookbinders’ 
style, the German Archiv reading properly, but 
their Anglia puts it upside down. It isall very well 
for readers to make suggestions for improvement, 
but it is not mach use unless librarians and book- 
binders read ‘N. & Q.,’ and I am afraid very few 
of them make time to do so. However, we can 
but do our best. In future I shall give instructions 
for pamphlets to be endorsed so that the writing 
reads properly when lying face upwards. 
Thomas, 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have been talk- 
ing with a German bookseller, who argues that the 
English way is correct, as when the book is lying 
on the table you do not want the endorsement, 
and when on the shelf, as we number our volumes 
from left to right, the endorsement reads the 
proper way. Against this I contend that it puts 
the date at the top of the pamphlet instead of the 
bottom. I begin to think I am like the old lady 
who, when asked her opinion on a subject under 
discussion, said she was of the opinion of the “ last 
speaker.” After all, does it matter much ? 


I cannot find that there is any rule on this sub- 
ject either in England or France. It is a matter 
of individual taste. I have just taken down two 
of Poulet-Malaseis’s scarce little brochures, which 
stand on my shelves in their original wrappers. 
One of them, ‘Théophile Gautier, par Charles 
Baudelaire,’ has the title printed upwards on the 
back ; the other, ‘ Honoré de Balzac, par Théophile 
Gautier,’ has it printed downwards. It will thus be 
seen that even French publishers do not follow a 
uniform rule. Personally, I ask my binder to letter 
tracts, &c., upwards, as I think the title is easier 
to read if so printed, if the book is placed on the 
shelves of a library. But if the book is allowed 
to lie on a table, the title would, as Mr, Witson 
and Mr. Friemine remark, be easier read if 
lettered downwards. W. F. Pripgavx. 


Worps anp Music or Sona Wanrep (8" S, 
x. 176; xii. 397).—The line, 

Yet I'd rather have a guinea than a one-pound note, 
is not to be found in the version of W. T. Mon- 
crieff’s operatic extravaganza ‘ Giovanni in London,’ 
included in Dicks’s ‘ British Drama’ (vol. iii.). In 
this, Spunge in the debtors’ prison puts the question 
to the Don, ‘‘ You couldn’t lend me a pound-note, 
could you?” and Charon exclaims, when paid his 
fare at the Styx, ‘‘ A sovereign ! that’s a novelty ; 
the first I’ve seen here”; but there is no allusion 
to a guinea, A. F. R. 


‘€ Tae LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT” (8" S. xii. 
388).—This phrase is included in Roget’s ‘The- 
saurus’ under “ Quantity,” and is to be found there 
in company with a group of words expressing either 
the whole or the more important part. Shake- 
speare gives it, in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
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as ‘‘ This is the short and the long of it” (IL. ii.), 
and assigns it to Mrs. Quickly, who, in the first 
instance, asks for a brief hearing, and, when this is 
granted, cannot resist the temptation of indulging 
in a tedious relation. In ‘All’s Well that Ends 
Well’ (II. iii.) we have a similar form of expression, 
**That is the brief and the tedious of it.” Here 
the speaker affects to cum up the matter in one 
word, an inversion of Mrs, Quickly’s mode of pro- 
ceeding, whatever her professions might be. 
Wa. 


This phrase is used in various ways, and is 
often heard. The relater of a tale or an ex- 
perience will sum up with “the long and the 
short of it” was so-and-so, One of two engaged in 
a dispute will wiod up with ‘‘ That’s the long and 
the short of it!” A tall man and a short man 
walking together are “the long and the short of 
it.” An equivalent phrase is “ to cut a long matter 
—or tale—short.” Taos, Ratcuirre. 


Tue Rep Cross (8 §, xii. 306).—Some years 
ago (1875) I made the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man, M. Henri Dunant, who, I understood from 
himself, was almost the virtual founder of the 
Geneva Red Cross Convention. He was, I under- 
stood, of mixed French and Swiss extraction, which 
was partly the reason of his being chosen for the 
work of founding, organizing, and travelling 
through Europe to obtain support from the various 
courts and royalties. He told me he had on this 
mission visited nearly every continental court, and 
had had interviews with numerous great people to 
urge its claims. 

He was then residing at 41, Pall Mall, and was 
very active in getting up an English branch of the 
Universal Alliance, to afford assistance in every 
kind of calamity. Of it he was a life member, and 
honorary secretary for life, An imposing foolscap 
prospectus (which I still possess) gives a surprising 
list of great names as patrons, presidents, com- 
mittee, &., such as Wellington, Somerset, Suther- 
land, Mar, Morley, Duffus Hardy, Bennett, cum 
mult. al. To bis own name was affixed, “ Originator 
of the Red Cross work on the Continent, promoter 
of the diplomatic Geneva Convention.” 

In 1876 M. Dunant was active in getting up 
the Syrian and Palestine Colonization Society, of 
which the excellent Col, Gawler, Keeper of the 
Crown Jewels in the Tower of London, until his 
lamented decease, was Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

Since then I have neither seen nor heard of M. 
Donant, except on one occasion, when he met me 
by appointment in a private room at Cannon Street 
Hotel, and formally presented me (to my great 
surprise) with a large engraved certificate, which 
he had just brought from Paris, naming the holder 
a member of honour of the French branch. It is 
signed by Count Batis and Baron Tuque, If M. 


Dunant was practically the’ founder of so” excel- 
lent an institution as the Cross Convention, 
&c., it seems surprising his name has not been 
publicly honoured to that effect ; for I have never 
heard or seen him once alluded to in public or 
private since then, A. B. G. 


Ww. Paterson, Founpsr or THe Bank oF Exa- 
LAND (8 §, xii, 388).—The name of his mother 
will probably be found in Bannister’s ‘ Life of Wm, 
Paterson,’ or William Pagan’s ‘ Birthplace of Pater- 
son,’ I have not these books by me. The ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biograpby’ calls her Elizabeth 
(Bethia), but does not give her surname, 

J. L. ANDERSON, 

Edinburgh. 


‘Tue Propicat Son’ (8 §. xii. 385).—Mr. 
Peacock will be glad to be reminded of some notes 


‘on this subject in‘N. & Q.,’ S. xii. 325 ; 


S. xii. 305. Shakspeare ornaments a dining-room 
with the story, ‘ Henry IV.,’ Pt. II. In the Louvre 
is an original drawing by Rembrandt in which the 
Prodigal’s return is dramatically treated according 
to the circumstances of the artist’s own time. See 
also Hone’s ‘ Ancient Mysteries,’ pp. 


Four realistic plates appear in ‘The Penitent 
Pardoned,’ written by Dr. Goodman, and pub- 
lished in 1679. (1) The departure shows the fare- 
well: a negro holds a prancing white horse; in the 
background is a sea view. (2) The drinking with 
harlots represents the idle employment of the pro- 
digal, while the tavern-keeper chalks the score on 
a door ; in the background an individual stripped 
to the shirt is driven away by a woman with a 
stick. (3) Feeding the swine shows a woman 
pouring food into the pig-trough, the prodigal 
nearly nude among the swine. (4) The return 
shows the prodigal received at the entrance of a 
noble dwelling, the hall of feasting, and a butcher 
attending to the calf ina sort of cellar, while the 
elder brother strolls down a country path in the 
background. 

The richness of detail and depth of engrav- 
ing is so good that I may be excused for calling 
attention to them, though these plates were not, 
so far as I know, published apart from the work, 
Each plate measures about 10 in, by 7} in. 

I. Govxp. 


Some fifteen or twenty years ago I found, amongst 
the rubbish left behind by the late tenant in an 
empty cottage in Warwickshire, the remains of two 
of the pictures of the series referred to by Mr. 
Peacock. These were, No. 1, ‘The Prodigal Son 
receives his Patrimony,’ and No. 3, ‘ He is seen 
drinking with Harlots.’ The frames of both pictures 
were smashed beyond recovery, but I was able to 
rescue No, 1 picture from its surroundings, and 
have it still in my possession, It is not coloured, 
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and the following line of information is given at 
foot : “Published as the Act directs, May 17th, 
1791, by C, Sheppard, No. 19, Lambert Gill, 
Doctors’ Commons, London.” I am sorry to say 
that its companion picture, No. 3, was quite past 
rescue, and I was reluctantly obliged to leave it to 


its fate. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Novet sy Jean (8" S. xii, 429).— 
* Fated to be Free’ is the name of the novel which 
completes the history of that Mortimer family 
introduced by Miss Ingelow in ‘ Off the Skelligs.’ 
* Fated to be Free’ ran through Good Words for 
1875. I bave not met with it as a separately 
published book. A. A. E. Cuesson, 


Leton Hunt's Lowpow Resipences (8" x. 
294, 366; xii. 426).—Mr. Charles Kent, in his 
biographical introduction to ‘ Leigh Hunt as Poet 
and Essayist,’ relates that 
‘early on Wednesday evening, the 9th of August [1859], 
I was with bim again—it was for the last time for him 
and for me—at that last of all his London homes, 7, 
Cornwall Road, Hammersmith. There I remained with 
him, in the midet of the bome group of bis daughters and 
his grandchildren, until long after nightfall. In all my 
intercourse with him I never remember him more de- 
ligbtful. Throughout the evening he charmed us all by 
bis varying moods, according to the fluctuating themes 
of the conversation among us. Late that night we all 
stood at the garden gate of bis little villa to see him 
drive away to the house of his old friend Mr. Charles 
Reynell at where #0 soon afterwards, on the 28th 
of August, 1859, he died, within two months of the com- 
pletion of his seventy-fifth year.” 


Joun ©. Francis. 


Usvsvat Exorisn Worps (6" S. xii. 164).— 
Have the editors of the ‘ Historical English Dic- 
tionary’ noted ‘‘aphthong” (in the sense of a 
diphthong beginning with the letter a), “ephthong,” 
**ipbthong,” “upbthong”? I find these used in 
Thaddeus Connellan’s ‘ The King’s Letter,’ p. 15 
(Lond., 1825). P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 

{* Aphthong” appears with a quotation dated 1847. 
The editors will doubtless note the earlier use. But 


ought not the Aberdeen University Library to possess 
the book !) 


Royat Irisn VoLUNTEERS AND THE AMERICAN 
War or Inpepenpence xii. 389).—Your 
correspondent will find in ‘N, & Q.,’ 6® S, xi. 
269, 355, fifteen references to works bearing on 
the subject of Irish volunteers during the last 
century. Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road, 


“Crrace” (8 S. xii. 347).—Liquid blacking, 
such as is now used, was sovemted early in the 
present century. Previously, various mixtures 
were used. There are many allusions in last-cen- 
tury literature to shoeblacks and blacking. In 
the World of 31 Jan., 1754, Edward Moore, 


describing the miseries of an author, say? that he 
would rather have started in life as a shoeblack, 
had he but had the money to buy, or credit to pro- 
cure, “a stool, brushes, and black-ball.” An old 
kind of blacking consisted of ivory black, very 
coarse moist sugar, and water with a little vinegar. 
A mixture of whale-oil and soot was used in Gay’s 
time. The author of ‘ Trivia’ has several allusions 
to the ‘* black youth” who stood at street corners 
then, as now :— 

Hark ! the boy calls thee to his destin’d stand, 

And the shoe shines beneath his oily hand. 

Defoe makes his Col. Jack describe himeelf 
when a boy as a dirty vagabond, “like a ‘ Black 
your shoes, your honour?’ a beggar-boy, a black- 
guard boy, or what you please, despicable and 
miserable to the last degree.” 

G. L. APPERSON. 


This word has the meaning of waxing in addition 
to that of blacking. There have doubtless been 
gradations in the methods of preparing blacking, 
every successful maker using his own main ingre- 
dient. Tar served at one time. Wax duly 
blackened might be used at another. In our own 
day refuse treacle has been employed, The ‘ Hie- 
torical English Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘* Blacking,” gives 
@ quotation from Florio so far back as 1598. It is 
interesting to note, as a pendant to the subject, 
that shoe has made a deeper mark on the language 
than boot. Arracr Mayatt. 


What though the gathering mire thy feet besmear ; 
The voice of industry is always near. 

Hark ! the boy calls thee to his destined stand, 
And the shoe shines beneath his oily hand. 


Go thrive. At some frequented corner stand ; 
This brush I give thee, grasp it in thy hand ; 
Temper the soot within this vase of oil, 

And let the little tripod aid thy toil. 


His treb'e voice resounds slong the Mews, 
And Whitehall echoes—“ Clean your Honour’s shoes ! 
Gay, ‘ Trivia,’ bk. ii, (1715). 
JoxaTHan Bovucnigr, 


Surrer Barn (8 §, xii, 142, 296, 395).—A 
correspondent, who I presume does not desire his 
name to be given or be would have sent bis note 
direct, writes to me, confirming the description in 
Ogilvie, and says that 
“the object of the bath was to save water, which in 
those days was not freely supplied. When the bather 
was in the bath a smal! quantity of water would fill up 
the batb, just as in the hip bath of the present day 
tapering to the bottom, a very small quantity of water 
(less than two gallons) will fill the bath when the bather 
site in it. Marat was murdered in a slipper bath which 
ie, or was not long ago, to be seen at Paris, at the Musée 
Grévin, I think. The slipper bath was more like a half 
boot than a slipper, so that the water would come up to 
the shoulders of the bather without flowing over.” 


I am informed that in the Chamber of Horrors— 
aroom I have not seen and never desire to see—at 
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Madame Tussaud’s there is a model of Marat in 
the bath. 

I think we now have ample evidence as to 
the kind of bath the name formerly described. 
As to the modern application of the name, I was 
at Brighton last September, and outside the public 
baths there is written in bold letters “ Swimming 
and Slipper Baths.” They are new, but not built 
by Mr. Tiltman, though entirely on his lines, 

There is a illustration of the modern slipper 
bath in ‘N. & Q.’ of 29 March, 1873 (4 S. xi.), 
on the advertisement page opposite p. 268, only it 
has a shower bath attached. I wonder how many 
library copies have this page? I should like to 
relate the following to show what professional men 
are sometimes required to do by their clients. 

An architect, whom I will call Mr. Man, sent in 
for a competition to build some important public 
baths—both swimming and slipper. Mr. Man’s 
designs were accepted. But on inspecting them 
the vestrymen said, ‘*‘ But there is no tower!” 
“Tower!” said Mr. Man, in astonishment ; “no 
tower is wanted.” ‘‘Oh!” said the vestrymen, 
**do you think we're going to build a glorified 
barn ? We must have a tower to make the building 
look important.” Mr. Man insisted that not only 
was no tower necessary, but there was no place for 
one, and that if they had any he must put two. 
Finding that remonstrances and protestations were 
of no use, he eventually built two towers ; but the 
fact was, as he said, that there was no place for them, 
so that he had to make them both grow out on 
the roof of the building. Nobody would know or 
suspect this from the street, but it is rather puzzling, 
if you do not know and go inside and look for the 
foundations of the towers, not to find any. 

Tuomas. 


The slipper bath Mr, Ledbury is supposed to 
have passed the night in was not shaped like a 
modern hip or sitting bath. It was framed up, in 
shape and outline very much like a laced-up 
Blucher boot. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter, 


Lonpow Srreet Sayines (8 S, xii. £85).— 
Some five-and-forty years ago the following jingle, 
embodying three of these sayings, was very popular. 
The last of them, I believe, is Irish, invented by 
some uncourteous person for the purpose of annoy- 
ing his Catholic neighbours. It occurs in one of 
Charles Lever’s novels :— 

All hands at the pump and some at the handle ; 
How are you off for soap? 
Has your mother sold ber mangle? 


loody end to the Pope. 
K. P. D. E. 


Tue Kensincton Canat (8 xii. 267, 349). 
—On further inquiry, I find that this canal was 
not finally closed till 1860, when steps were taken 
to fill it up for the purpose of constructing the ex- 


tension of the West London Railway. The Creek, 
which divided the parish of Fulham on the west 
from those of Kensington and Chelsea on the east, 
had its rise in Wormholt Scrubs, and was opened 
in 1828 as the Kensington Canal, though no por- 
tion of its length actually ran through the parish 
of Kensington. The great basin of the canal was 
situated a little south of the Hammersmith Road, 
between the present Addison Road and West 
Brompton Stations. W. F. Paipeavux 


“Leap-EaTER”: (8 xii, 
347).—In East Cumberland, forty years ago, a 
‘*lead-pencil” was called a “ wad-pencil,” and 
indiarubber was called wad - eater, pronoun 
wadditer ; probably these names are still retained 
in those parts. J. B. Witson, M.A. 

Knightwick Rectory. 


This used to be the common name for india- 
rubber in this locality, but it is seldom heard now. 
The vulcanized rubber has taken the place of the 
pure article, and is now ‘‘ rubber.” 

G. H. Tompson. 

Alnwick. 


Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,’ has: ‘ Lead-eater, Indian 
rubber, Yorksh.” H. AnpReEws. 


De Storres: Stavcnter: Starter, &c. 
S. xii. 267).—I received the following reply from 
a lady to whom I sent the above :— 

“TIT am afraid we cannot assist in tracing the family 
tree. All I know of the family is that our ancestors have 
been in this neighbourhood (Sandhurst, Hawkhurst, 
Kent) 200 or 300 years, but where they came from I do 
not know, Perhaps we are related to that pleasing in- 
dividual, one Will. Slaughter, who is said to have mur- 
dered the young princes in the Tower. Some inquiring 
person started the question of the Slaughter origin in 
*N. & Q.’ about ten years ago, when my father bad 
inquiries made of him and a copy of the paper was sent 


to him. 
8S. E. 


“ Rombetow” (8 xii. 409).—This word has 
previously formed the subject of two inquiries in 
*N. & (4" iii. 65, 369 ; 8 S. iv. 89, 156), 
and much curious information has been furnished 
in the replies. The verse quoted by Mr. Wuir- 
WELL as given in the ‘St. Alban’s Chronicle’ also 
appears in Marlowe’s ‘Edward II.’ as the burden 
of a song or jig. Both Halliwell, in his ‘ Diction- 
ary of Provincial Words,’ and Admiral Smyth, in 
his ‘Sailor’s Word-Book,’ describe the expression 
as the burden of an old song, of which vestiges 
still remain. Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Tue Lerrer Tav 8. xii. 388).—This is 
explained by referring to the Vulgate of Ezekiel 
ix, 4, 6, where the sign “thau” is to be placed on 
the foreheads of thesaved. See more in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
254, i, 211, 264, 300, 402; vi. 459; vii. 52, 
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especially the last reference; and 6 S, i, 373, 
520; Art Journal, October, 1875; Kenelm 
Digby’s ‘Broad Stone of Honour,’ Tancredus, 
1846, p. 33; Farrar’s *‘ Early Days of Christianity,’ 
1888, p. 448; Keble’s ‘ Mysticism of Fathers,’ 
tract 89, p. 23. W. ©. B. 


The allusion is to Ezekiel ix. 4: ‘Set a mark 
[Hebr. ‘tan ’] upon the foreheads of all those that 
sigh and that cry for all the abomioations,” &c. 
The writer speaks of it as wrongly placed on the 
forehead of a reprobate. C. B. Movusrt. 


CaAtrav Yquem §. xii. 349, 415).—To 
derive Yquem from Higham seems to me very far- 
fetched. Montaigne’s ancestors probably came from 
Iquem, a village ia Gascony. Yque, moreover, 
appears ia Norman topography, as in Yquebeuf 
and Yquelon. Montaigne seems to have shared 
in the weakness of his time for claiming foreign 
extraction. To what English family he hinted at 
kinship can only be conjectured. It may have 
been to Roger Ascham, for he may have imagined 
that the s, as in many French names, was silent. 


J. G. Atozr. 
Paris. 


Pomeroy Famity (8 8. xii. 388).—The bap- 
tismal name Elcweed or Eltwed is certainly an 
English form of Illtyd, the name of a Welsh saint 
intimately connected with the religious history of 
Glamorgan. I mention this as a possible clue to 
the origin of the family. Many knights from 
across the Bristol Channel settled in Glamorgan 
after its conquest by Fitzhamon in the eleventh 


century. Joun Hopson Matruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff, 


The Pomeroy families of Berry Pomeroy, Devon- 
shire, and Tregony, co. Cornwall, trace their de- 
ecent from Radulphus de Pomeraie, of La Pomeraie, 
in Normandy, who came over with William the 
Conqueror, who gave him fifty-eight lordships in 
Devon and two in Somersetshire. He was bene- 
factor to the Hospital of St. John the Baptist at 
Falaise, and appointed a commissioner to carry to 
the King’s Treasury at Winchester the taxes col- 
lected in Devon. The above baronial family were 
Castellans of La Pomeraie. Joun Rapciirre. 


In the ‘ Visitations of the County of Devon, 
comprising the Visitations of 1531, 1564, and 
1620, with Additions by Col. Vivian’ (Exeter, 
1895), I find the pedigree of this family deduced 
from “ Radulphus de Pomeraie, of La Pomeraie, 
in Normandy,” who, it is stated, came over with 
William the Conqueror. William gave him fifty- 
eight lordships in Devon and two in Somerset. 
He was appointed one of the commissioners to 
carry the tax collected in Devonshire under the 
assessment made consequent on Domesday Survey 


to the King’s Treasury at Winchester. But no| 


such name as Eltwed or Eltweed appears in the 
pedigree. Frep. C. Frost, F.S.1. 
Teignmouth, 


Sir Henry Suere (8" ix. 426).—His father, 
as I rightly conjectured, was Henry Shere, or 
Sheere, “senior, of Deptford, in the county of 
Kent, mariner.” He was a native of Woolston, 
Gloucestershire. On 6 September, 1684, “ being 
crazy in body,” he made his will, which, with a 
codicil dated 23 March, 1684/5, was proved on 
9 November, 1688, by Sir Henry Sheere, Kat., 
the son and executor. He died well-to-do, having 
bought considerable property in Deptford. His 
daughter Elizabeth married Elias Clapp, a well- 
known brewer there. Gorpon GoopwIy, 


Vanisninec Lonpon xii, 286, 395).—In 
* The Picture of London for 1803,’ p. 376, is given a 
list of “ Prisons in the Metropolis.” Of these there 
were fourteen, or eighteen including the Houses of 
Correction. No. 8 reads, “ Prison for the Liberty 
of the Tower of London, Wellclose Square.” 

Joun T. Pace, 
Weet Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


In the Datly Graphic recently (October) there 
was an illustrated article upon the court-house of 
the Tower liberty. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


The same curious anomaly exists on the other 
side of the river, where ‘‘ the liberty of the Clink” 
still exists in the parish of St. Saviour’s, and “ The 
Clink,” a passage close to Bankside, touching Bar- 
clay’s brewery, and near St. Saviour’s Church, still 
retains the name. Cuarortte G, Bocer. 

Chart Sutton. 


Lotner an Irish Surname (8 S. xii. 87, 
211).—There is a Scotch member of the House 
of Commons who, when speaking in committee, 
addresses the chairman (Mr. J. W. Lowther) as 
“Mr. Luther.” I cannot be sure whether he uses 
the thick or thin th, but I think the thin. 

Ropert Prerpoint. 


There was a family of this name resident in the 
early part of last century, and perhaps earlier, at 
an old mansion called Myless, or Myles’s, in the 
little parish of Kelvedon Hatch, co, Essex, about 
two miles from Chipping Ongar. I can remember 
as a boy, in 1844, fishing for perch and pike in the 
little sedgy river, the Roding, which ran by the old 
place, which was pulled down about that time, 
though the stables were allowed to remain. In the 
chancel of the little church of Kelvedon Hatch were 
one or two mural monuments of the family, perhaps 
now removed or destroyed. In the pedigree of 
Fane, of Wormsley, co. Oxford, in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry ’ (1871), it is stated that Henry Fane, Esq., 
M.P., of Wormsley, married, as bis third wife, in 
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1748, Charlotte, daughter and coheir of Richard 
Luther, Esq., of Myles’s, by whom he had issue. 
The Luther family is now in existence in the 
female line, represented by the Fanes. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Oats or ProrestaTion 1641-2 (8 8, 
xii. 388).—This Protestation, passed by the House 
of Commons 3 May, 1641, and accepted 4 May 
by the Protestant Lords, is printed in full in 
‘Documents Illustrative of English Church His- 
tory,’ by H. Gee and W. J. Hirdy, 1896, p. 546, 
with the preamble :— 

“The Protestation was ordered to be read in the 
parish churches, and it is often found in the parish 
registers. Thus it was read at Borebam on August 1, 
entered in the register, and signed by about 110 parish- 
joners; and at Little Baddow on September 27, and 
signed by 70 parishionere. 

“TI, A. B., do, in the prezence of God, promise, vow, 
and protest to maintain and defend, as far as lawfully | 
may with my life, power, and estate the true reformed 
Protestant religion expressed in the doctrine of the 
Church of England, against all popery and popish inno- 
vations, and according to the duty of my allegiance to 
his majesty’s royal person, honour and estate: as also 
the power and privilege of Parliament, the lawful rights 
and liberties of the subjects, and every person that 
maketh this Protestation in whateoever he shall do, in 
the lawful pursuance of the same: and to my power, as 
far as lawfully | may, I will oppose, and by good ways 
and means endeavour to bring to condign puniehment 
all such as shall by force, practice, counsel, plote, con- 
spiracies or otherwise, do anything to the contrary in 
thie present Protestation contained, And further, I 
shall, in all just and honourable ways, endeavour to 
preserve the union and peace betwixt the three king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and neither for 
hope, fear, nor any other respect, shall relinquish this 
promise, vow, and protestation.’”’ 


It is nowhere called an “ oath”; but the “ Solemn 


League and Covenant” of 1643 was ‘‘ subscribed ” 
and sworn.” O. W. Tancock. 


Mr. Lawson will find what he wants fally given 
in Appendix No. 3 to Carlyle’s ‘ Oliver Cromwell's 
Letters and Speeches,’ Being thus easy of access, 
it is unnecessary to occupy the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
with quotation. R. M. Spesce. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Mitorp” S. xii. 268, 350).—I am obliged 
by Mr. Gro. Nertson’s and Mr, Epwarp H. 
MansHa.t’s replies. The quotation from the 
‘Petit Dictionnaire Universel’ of Littré and 
Beaujean (1889) seems rather to support my 
suggestion as to “milord” being curious in the 
staid use cited, since it is marked in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ “ Fig. et popul.,” and “ milady” may be 
supposed to follow suit, as the feminine of “ milord.” 
But Mr. Naitsoy's very interesting references to 
Boece’s ‘ History’ (ed. 1574), and to Bishop 


Lesley’s ‘De Origine Moribus, &c., Scotorum’ 
(reprint 1675), put a different complexion on the 


matter, and allow us to conjecture that the present 
use of “ milord” in formal English documents may 
be a survival rather than an innovation. 
H. E. M. 
St, Petersburg. 


Juvenice Avutnors xii. 248, 372).—In 
discussing this subject, it is well to remember 
that there are two classes of young writers, the 
one of those who are puffed into notice by admiring 
friends, the other of those who early embark upon 
literature as a serious profession and take the 
chance of success. Examples of these two divisions 
are Connop Thirlwall, whose father published his 
‘ Primitie, and Howard Dadley, the sixteen- 
year-old author of the ‘ History of Horsham.’ 
Miss Browne published her 4to. volume of poems 
when she was fifteen. 

Epowarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Arabic Star Names (8 xii. 143, 317, 
412).—Many years ago—some time in the forties, 
I think —I chanced to overhear a convereation 
between a very clever gentleman and a lady who 
was not so clever. The lady was descanting on 
the pleasure she had derived from witnessing the 
opera of ‘Semiramide.’ She pronounced the word 
“ Semirameed,” and the gentleman observed that 
it was usually spoken of as “Semiramidé.” “ Ab,” 
replied the lady ; “ but I pronounce it in the French 
fashion.” ‘* Yes,” returned the gentleman ; ‘‘ but 
in that case I think it would be Semiramis.” I 
was very young at the time; but the incident 
made a strong impression on me, and it recurred 
to my memory on seeing it asserted by a corre- 
spondent that while I objected to the use of 
German forms in transliterating Arabic, I myself 
used French forms. ‘‘What!” I thought to 
myself; “I carefully write dejijeh as the Arabic 
name for a fow), when every one who has the 
least smattering of the subject must know that a 
Frenchman would write dedjddjeh.” It was enough 
to make me throw all my Arabic books into the 
fire, from the ‘ Alif Leyla’ downwards, 

Then, again, I am told that my edh is a puzzle, 
It is difficalt to explain the intricacies of the 
Arabic alphabet without using Arabic type; but 
the printer of ‘N. & Q.’ long ago informed me 
that a fount of that type was not at his disposal ; 
so I will only say that there is an Arabic letter 
which is pronounced like the modern Greek 5, and 
which bears the same relation to the ordinary 
Arabic d as the Anglo-Saxon letter 8 bore to d. 
This letter is transliterated as dh by Mr. Lane in 
his monumental ‘ Lexicon,’ by Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole in bis ‘Catalogue of Arabic Coins in the 
British Museum,’ and generally by Arabic scholars 
in cases where type with diacritical marks is not 
available. No other combination of English letters 
can so well represent the sound in question. 
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nuociation and assimilated to the following con- 

sonant when it precedes words beginning with 

dentals, sibilants, and liquids. This peculiarity is 

known as the “euphonic teshdid,” and in accord- 

ance _ it el-dheneb, the tail, becomes edh- 
ned. 

With regard to the name “‘ Betelgeuse,” I would 
refer inquirers to Lane’s ‘ Arabic Lexicon,’ book i. 
p. 485. Agos does not mean an old woman, but 
‘ajtiz does ; nor is such a form as ghol admissible 
in Arabic. Mr. Yarpuer will find all about ghiil 
in Lane, sub voce. 

In the colloquial Arabic which one hears in 
Egypt, the pronunciation dened and agos will be 
found. But the Arabic of Misr is nothing but a 
barbarous jargon. After having lived for four 
years among the pure-speaking Bedawia of el- 
Yemen, it was a terrible trial to be thrown, as for 
three years I unfortunately was, amongst those 
whose mother-tongue was a diseased provincial 
dialect. It is, however, a noteworthy fact that 
some of the tribes of the Egyptian Sfidin speak 
Arabic with remarkable purity, and with a marked 
absence of the corruptions of the Cairo bazars. 
The only sign of provinciality among many of 
them is the substitution of the g sound for that of 
j. This has an ethnological significance when 
taken in connexion with the fact that the j sound 
did not exist in Ethiopic or Himyaritic. 


W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Gitman Famity (8 8, xi. 222, 296, 333, 449, 
513; xii. 58, 90).—I wish to call attention to a 
volume entitled ‘ The Gilman Family traced in the 
Line of Hon. Joho Gilman, of Fx -ter, N.H., with 
an Account of many other Gilmans in England 
and America,’ by Arthur Gilman, A.M. (Albany, 
N.Y., 1869, pp. 324). Portraits, genealogies, 
names of persons, places, , are carefully and 
plentifully traced. None of the English repre- 
sentatives need be ashamed of their American 
namesakes. I am proud to number some members 
of the family among my personal friends. 

Dotrar. 


Ersest Jones, Caartist 8. xii. 429) —As 
the questions C.10 asks can be of no interest to 
the readers of ‘N. & Q." it is sufficient to refer 
him to Debrett’s ‘ House of Commons and Judicial 
Bench,’ 1897, p. 87. He will there find an account 
of Mr. Atherley-Jones, Q.C., M.P., Mr. Ernest 
Jones's son. Dod's ‘ Parliamentary Companion ’ 
will no doubt contain the same information. 


Theberton House (Mr. T. M. Gibson’s seat) is 
in the parish of Theberton, near Saxmundham, 
Soffolk. Ws. H. Peer. 
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The Authoress of the Odyssey, By Samuel Butler. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Mr, Butien’s views as to the authorship of the ‘ Odyssey’ 
have already “ fluttered the dovecotes” of Homeric 
criticism, Now that they appear in book form instead 
of in the columns of the Atheneum, the Hagle, and 
various Sicilian periodicals, they are likely to interest, 
stimulate, or scandalize a much larger circle of students 
and readers. What is Mr, Butler's “ heresy” we will 
indicate, Conjectures as to the separate authorship of 
the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey’ have of late years deve- 
loped into certainties, though, so far as titles are con- 
cerned, both works are, we believe, still generally 
ascribed to Homer. A renewed and close study of the 
* Odyssey ’ has led the author of ‘ Erewhon’ to the con- 
viction that the author is a woman, and the belief that 
the woman in question is none other than the “ divine 
Nausicaa,” the daughter of Alcinous, King of Phzacia, 
the heroine of the charming adventures of the sixth 
book. It may well be fancied that a view such as this, 
however acceptable it may prove at Girton, is anything 
rather than popular in the universities generally. Far too 
fine and accurate a scholar is, however, Mr. Butler to be 
calmly pooh-poohed. Scholarship so far has been con- 
tent to dismiss bis views, assertions, conjectures, or 
arguments — we leave the reader to choose his own 
term—with no more answer than an “I could an I 
would,” It is, indeed, eomething of a tax for any one 
not blessed with dignified and enviable leisure to reread 
and restudy a work which he probably mastered as a 
task, and to which he had no thought of recurring. 
There are, however, some editors of Greek texts to whom 
we way justly look for a response, seeing that the points 
raised can no longer be ignored. It is easier, perbaps, 
and more convenient to treat the work as a pleasant and 
fantartic dream than to follow Mr. Butler step by step, 
and reply to or confute his propositions, A task of this 
nature is, at least, wholly beyond our strength, and we 
can but point out most briefly the things on which our 
author relies. An abridged and a very readable trans!a- 
tion of the ‘Odyssey’ assists the student in judging 
whether the * Odyssey ' was, indeed, written by a woman 
and at Trapani, in Sicily, which Mr. Butler also main- 
tains. First stating that famous poeterses abounded at 
a date a few hundred years later than that assigned to 
the ‘ Odyssey,’ Mr. Butler finds no difficulty in supposing 
that a poetess of transcendent powers may have existed 
at, say, Bc, 1000. He then proceeds to show that the 
prominence assigned to women over men in the ‘ Odyesey’ 
is such as a woman only would give, that the knowledge 
of domestic life is of a kind man rarely possesses, that 
the very mistakes are those a woman only could make— 
such as believing that well-seasoned timber could be 
taken from a growing tree, that a ship has a rudder at 
each end, that a bawk while on the wing can rend its 
prey, and that a lamb can subsist on two pulls a day 
from # ewe that has already been milked. Then, again, 
the writer of the ‘Odyssey’ is always jexslous of the 
honour and dignity of woman; quite intolerant of her 
erring sister, whose moral lapses in those days, as in 
the present, she would visit with unrelenting severity ; 
is scrupulous in small religious observances, addicted 
to white lies, illogical, and stingy concerning money. 
She is also, he determines, young, fair, headstrong, and 
uumarried, These points established to Mr, Butler's 
satisfaction, and to some extent to the reader's also, 
there follows the geographical aspect of the matter. 
The writer of the ‘Odyssey’ lived, it is asserted, at 
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Trapani, in Sicily, from which and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood are en both Ithaca and Scheria. The 
voyage of Ulysses consists of a journey round Sicily from 
Trapani and back again to Trapani, Mount Eryx is the 
site of the adventure with Polyphemue. Here dwelt the 
Cyclopes, who are, indeed, one race with the Lestry- 

niane. The cave of Polypbemus is still known to the 
a as the Grotto di Polifemo, and the rocks he 
threw are to be seen, the firat as the Asinelli, the second 
as the Formiche. Mr. Butler has, of course, carefully 
studied the district, and repeated, under less stirring 
conditions, the voyage of Ulysses. He concludes that 
Nausicaa—of whom a bewitching pre- Raphaelite picture, 
concerning the authority of which we should like to 
know more, is given—is the author, and has, besides 
whitewashing Penelope, like a tenth-century B.o. Marie 
Corelli, given us a charming picture of herself, If the 
reader, unconvinced, seeks to know more of these things, 
he must read the book, a task wholly delightsome to a 
scholar. He will at least be regaled with some admir- 
able echolarship, and will judge for himself how far the 
views of Mr. Butler are — by Thucyaides. We 
will bold no brief for Mr. Butler, and are in no position 
to go behind hie statements and judge for ourselves. 
We counsel, however, the reading of the volume, which 
to all will be a light and agreeable, and to many a pro- 
fitable tusk. 


Falklands. By the Author of the ‘Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby.’ (Longmans & Co.) 
T. L., to whom is owing the ‘ Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ 
“by one of his descendants” (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 3, x, 
407), may well be, and probably is, a descendant also of 
the Falklands, with whose lives he now deals. The 
epoch covered by the two works is practically the same, 
aud the sources of information are to some extent the 
same also, Four Falklands in all have been selected for 
treatment, and of these one only is of sufficient import- 
ance to arrest attention. Something more, however, 
than mere grnealogical interest attends the biographicai 
sequence which is adopted, and the lives of the first and 
second Lords Falkland and their respective wives cast 
upon life in late Tudor and early Stuart times a light 
not easily obtained from other sources. Henry Carey, 
first Viscount Falkland, represents the bard - headed, 
self-seeking, unscrupulous courtier of Elizabeth, nurtured 
in what was practically a school of rapine, and playing 
each the game for his own hand, Without a thought of 
love or anything but self-interest he marries Elizabeth 
Tanfield, an uncomely and ill-dressed girl of fifteen, the 
rich daughter of Sir Lawrence Tanfield, of Burford 
Priory, Oxfordshire. None too happy was at any time 
the marriage. When, however, her ladyship—seduced, 
we are told, by the perusal of Hooker's ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Politie,’ and further influenced by her intim»cy with the 
Earl of Ormonde—was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church, unending trouble was in store for herself and 
her descendants. Lucius Carey, her son, the second and 
the most distinguished Lord Falkland, did not foilow her 
example in matters of religion, a8 did, under the ageres- 
sively proselytizing influence of the prieste, some of the 
younger members of her family. Ho became, however, 
a philosophical thinker, and practically an indifferent in 
matters of religion, Instead of following his father's 
example and strongly enforced precepte, and marrying 
for money, Lucius — Letice, daughter of Sir 
Richard Morison, of Tooley Park, Leicester, a young 
lady of no means, of good looks, and exemplary piety, 
whose praise bas been sung by the poets of her day. 
Lady Falkland's religion ripened or soured into austerity, 
until, though she observed rigorously the fasts of the 
Church of England, to which nominally she adhered, 


she was, in fact, a pate, and all buta Puritan, In 
this one distinguished f»mily the religious influences of 
that and succeeding times were exemplified, indifference 
degenerating into negativism, formalism narrowing into 
Calvinism, ecclesiasticism merging into Roman Catho- 
liciem. Needless to say that the period covered is pic- 
turesque and stirring. Our author, moreover, describes 
the characters and events with which he deals with 
vivacity and brightness of style that render the perusal 
of his works a pleasure. He has drawn from trust- 
worthy sources, and has consulted some whicii previous 
historians have neglected, In the character of Lucius 
Carey interest centres. The passages concerning this 
nobleman, who died so young and so full of promise, are 
the most touching in Clarendon's ‘ History.’ 

etween bim and Hyde, indeed, a noble friendship 
existed. Few stories have been more frequently told 
than that of the sores Virgiliana, risked in Oxford by 
Falkland and King Charles, and the curiously vati- 
cinatory answers received. The career of Falkland 
belongs, however, to history, and is therein abundantly 
treated, Our latest writer draws largely upon Clarendon 
and Aubrey among the older writers, and Dr. Gardiner 
among the moderns, He seeks to defend Falkland from 
the charge, often brought against him, that his death at 
Newbury was, in fact, a suicide. In this he succeeds, 
There is, bowever, no reason to condemn Falkland over- 
much if it were. A psrallel between the premonitions 
of Nelson before Trafalgar and those of Falkland before 
Newbury does not hold. Nelson, though he previsaged 
his own death, was a thorough warrior, and no ways 
doubtful of his country; Falkland, though a fine 
character, was neither soldier nor statesman, and he 
despaired of his king and his cause. It is no fault of 
such men if they are broken in the course of revolu- 
tions which they can neither resist nor control. T. L,’s 
fascinating volume is enriched by fine portraits from 
private sources. 


A History of the Manor of Bensington (Benson, Oxon): 
a Manor of Ancient Demesne. By Rev, M, 7. 
Pearman, (Stock.) 

Tuis as a history of a manor, or we might say a group of 
manors, not of a parish, contains little concerning the 
people who have passed their lives within its limits. It 
covers a long period of time—from Offa to Charles I.— 
with a few lines as to subsequent owners. Such a book 
cannot be made picturesque, but it will be interesting 
to those who care to study the devolution of feudal 
estates. These are at present, we are sorry to say, but 
thinly scattered, but there are more than there used 
to be. 

Mr, Pearman does not absolutely shun the side-lights 
of history. He tells an interesting story regarding « mill 
at Bensington which illustrates well the influence which 
religious ideas exercised over the minds of the men of the 
Middle Ages. William Boterel, the Constable of Walling- 
ford, was paid a certain sum of money by the Abbot of 
Abingdon to restrain his retainers from plundering the 
lands of the abbey. The payment of bisckmail was 
common enough in the Norman and early Plantagenet 
times, though it died out here much earlier than north 
of the Tweed. William Boterel does not appear to have 
possessed the barbarian virtue of truthfulness: he 
took the money, but his men, notwithstanding thie, 
carried off whatever they could lay their bands on in 
the vill of Culham, When this came to the ears of the 
Abbot he was a wrathful man, as he regarded this 
Wallingford Constable as woree than a common riever, 
inasmuch as he had carried off what, according to the 
moral code of the time, he ought to have defended. He 
asked the thief to restore the property, but was refuse 4 
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redress. The Abbot, however, knew his own power, and 
ecclesiastics in tho-e days were not wont to sulmit to 
injustice with serenity, He seems to have appealed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and at their instigation excommunicated the thief, 
The Wallingford Constable was not, however, a man to 
be easily made afraid by ecclesiastical fulminatione. 
Up to the time that he lay on his death-bed he remained 
under the censure of the Church, At last, however, he 
was wounded mortally,and bis brother Peter, dreading 
what might be William's fate in the future, asked pardon 
for him, promising to restore the ill-gotten goods. The 
Abbot was moved to relent, the censures were taken off, 
and we may assume that the thief died in peace ; but 
thie was not the end. When William was in his grave 
Peter requested the Abbot, for the sake of Earl Henry— 
afterwards King Henry I1I.—from whom he bad received 
letters, to forgive him what be owed. The Abbot most 
unwillingly granted his request, for he was afraid of 
enraging so mighty a potentate as Earl Henry ; but con- 
science was gnawing at Peter's heart. He felt that bie 
dead brother could be little if at all benefited by the 
relaxation of the censures of the Church if no restitu- 
tion were made, and therefore presented a mill at Ben- 
sington, the rent of which came to five shillings a year, 
in atonement for bis dead brother's fault. We wonder 
whetber the site of this old mill can be ident fied. 

Mr. Pearman has printed several subsidy rolls of 
various dates, some of the namesin which are of interest. 
William Smalhat appears about the year 1306, and 
Richard Mogeput in the eame document, There is also 
a list of recusants who were living at Shilingford in 
1640, 

Babylonian Influence on the Billa and Popular Belief. 

By A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. (Nutt.) 

Wira « volume equally important and valuable to the 
folk-lorist, the etymologist, and the student of Christian 
antiquities Dr. Smythe Palmer leads off a series of 
“ Studies on Biblical Subjects.’ The name of the author 
and that of the publisher constitute guarantees for 
thoroughness of workmanship. Only in days compara. 
tively recent has the study of primitive religion and of 
comparative mythology been sericusly attempted, and 
only in days quite recent has the opportunity of grasping 
the extent of Babylonian influence been obtained. The 
two divisions of Dr, Smythe Palmer's work are beaded 
“Tébim and Tiamat,” “ Hades and Satan,” and the whole 
is a comparative study of Genesis i. 2, the earlier brace 
of worde being the Hebrew and Assyrian expressions for 
“the deep,” rendered in the Vulgate by abyssus—“ Et 
tenebra erant super fac em abyesi.”’ The full significance 
of the pasesge, and ell that ie involved in it, are not 
matters with which it ie posible to deal in a review. 
What we are able to state is that an immense amount of 
erudition ie brought to the illustration of the passage, and 
that very much light is cast upon subsequent writers, and 
notably upon Milton. Passages from the ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
which deal with the development of the world out of 
chaos are naturally advanced. Incidentally many other 
works sre, however, illustrated. An eminently interest- 
ing section in Dr. Smythe Palmer's work is on “ Deserta 
as the Haunts of Devils.’ In Assyrian belie’ evil beings | 
Led their habitual residence in deserts and uncultivated 
wilde, This belief permeates ‘Comus’; witness the lady's 
vision cor jured up 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And siry tongues, that eyilable men's names 

On eands, and shores, and desert wildernezses, 
and what the elder brother eays concerning the power of 
chastity. Another section of extreme interest is that 
concerning ‘ The Drogons of the Bible” and concerning 


the faith generally in dragons. It is interesting to find 
that the superstitious Spaniards found something more 
than an omen in the name of Sir Francis Drake, draco 
being the Latin for a dragon. The main argument of 
Dr. Smythe Palmer's book ia to the effect that the 
Mosaic record of the Creation is based on the mor2 
ancient accounts which have been preserved in the 
Babylonian tablets. In support of bis views he travels 
over a wide range of primitive belief, and supplies a vast 
amount of information of the most advanced kind. His 
volume bas not an index, which is the only fault we 
have to find with it. It has some valuable appendices, 
which will be closely studied. If the series, of which 
this is No, 1, keeps up to the same level its value to 
Biblical students will be extreme. 


The Essayes of Michael, Lord of Montaigne, T 

by John Florio. Vol. VI. (Dent & 
WE have drawn attention to the appearance of successive 
volumes of this elegant and desirable edition of Florio’s 
Montaigne, the completion of which we are now able to 
announce, The sixth and last volume reproduces, in a 
form diminished from folio to 16mo., the title-page to 
the 1632 edition (the third), and also that of the 1583 
French edition, bas a valuable index of words and 
bibliographical notes together, an index of matters 
from the 1632 folio, and al! Florio’s prefatory matter, 
We promise those who purchase this exquisite little 
ecition that they will not be disappointed, 


Photograms of 97, (Dawbarn & Ward.) 

Masry of the illustrations in the Photogram, the best of 
which are reproduced by Carl Hentschel & Co., have the 
delicacy and softness of engravings, and the whole fur- 
nishes proof of constant improvement. We had thought 
of indicating some of the best of the examples. So excel- 
lent are all, that we sbrink from a task so long, Ae 
illustrative of the rapid growth of photography a set of 
the Photogram will in time be of much value. Ag it is 
now, even, it offers very many exquisite suggestions, 


Botices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the Sollowing notice: : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as be wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

by addressing proofs to Mr 
Slate, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildin 
Lane, E.C. 

Top Suetr (‘‘ Fortuitous concourse of atoms” 
6 8, v. 277; vii, 118, 

8. E, Besxerr (“ Hodmondod "=Snail). — See g, 
ix. 167, 196. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Querics’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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quotations, with fall references to places of occurrence (where more than one, chronologically arranged), 
and Indexes of (a) Authors, (6) Subjects, (c) Catchwords, In the CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS standard 
translations have, where suitable and available, been used ; in other cases MR, HARBOTTLE has himself 
The Texts employed have in all cases been the best standard Texts, 


supplied the translations, 


INDISPENSABLE BIBLIOGRAPHIES, 


Bibliographies extracted from ‘The BEST BOOKS’ and ‘A READER'S GUIDE.’ 
4to. paper boards, cloth back. 


a s. d. 
THEOLOGY (220 quarto pp.)... OO et HISTORICAL COL- 
> 5S (43 pp.) ove 2 6 net 
ant FOLK-LORE (63 pp.)... 2 6 » SCIBNCE (120 pp.) 
SOCIETY—Law, Political and Social Science, ARTS and TRADES, including Fine Arts and 
Education (210 pp.)... eee eco eve Dea Sports (183 pp.) an 
GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL (137 pp.) 4 6,, LITBRATURB, MODERN (176 pp.) 
4 6.,, PHILOLOGY and ANCIENT LITERATURE ... 10 6 ,, 


HISTORY (134 pp.) ese we ess 6 
‘The Best Books’ sells at 31s. net. ‘A Reader's Guide’ sells at 25s. net. 


‘THE BEST BOOKS.’ ‘A READER'S GUIDE,’ 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the usefulness of this work. The “Mr Sennenschein's ‘The Best Books’ remains the only successful 
more the guide is examined, the more struck will the reader be atthe attempt at a classified bibliography of English literature in al! its 
thoroughness with which Mr. Sonnenschein has done his work. ‘Turn departments. He has now produced a supplement, in which he not 
to what subjects we may, we find the best books which the student may only continues his bibliography through later years, but fills up some 
consult Spestator gaps that he had left before. Academy 

An excellent work, executed in a competent manner, admirably “Mr. Sonnenschein has greatly enhanced the value of his excellent 
done. ‘Ihe more we have looked at it the better we have liked it. It Work of reference ‘ The Hest Hooks’ by it. The notes maintain his 

* & book which even @ man of great learning may be glad to consult, | Teputation as s judicious and well-informed adviser. Too great praise 
and a man beginning to learn wili find invaluable "— Atheneum can hardly be bestowed on Mr Sonnenschein for the care. industry, and 

This is a book which we have long been looking for, and | aay LL. to on this compilation, which is in its 

oo to ber lihorw way qu - 
looking for in vain—a leer liborwm, a reader's guide * A remarkable monument of industry and of skilful classification.” 
Gla-gow Herald 
“ True book-iovers will enjoy itas much asa ramble through a proper 
library.’'— Guardian 
“Mr Sonnenschein’s original volume has established for itself a place 
as one of the most useful reference books in the world This supple- 
ment will prove equally valuable. It is simply indispensable.” 
Daily Chronicle 


Journal of Education 
Undoubtedly the most useful book of the year, compiled with | 
a care apd accuracy it would be impossible to surpass.” | 
Renew of Reviews 
Evinces a monumental industry." — Times. 


“ Its usefulness cannot be overstated , it is invaluable 
Westminster Review 
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MURRAY, of the British Piate, and 45 IMMIGRANT ALIENS in ENG. 
Cute, 3s. 6d. LAND. With Plates, Facsimiles, and Maps, 4s. 6d. 
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ENGLAND. By B. B. TURNER, of the Bank of Bng- | 72° Norman Invasion—The Later Middle Ages— The 
land. With Reproductions of Old Prints from the Bank Reformation and Religious Refugees—Intercourse with the 
Mecords, &c. 7s. 6d. Dutch—Later Immigrations —Conclusion—Index. 
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